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CHAPTER I. 

DRAWING THE STING. 

Although Charles Pollard, in order to 
rouse his uncle from the apathy of despair, 
made that suggestion about the advisability 
of levanting at once in the yacht, which his 
foresight had provided, he was as yet by no 
means disposed to throw up the game. 

The yacht, by the way, had fallen into his 
hands most opportunely for his purpose, 
through the failure of a Russian Prince to 
pay up the balance of her cost to the builders, 
who sold her for less than half the value to 
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Captain Yates. Her name was the Vera, 
of 200 tons. She was Clyde built, with 
beautiful lines, and her internal arrange- 
ments were luxurious and handsome. If it 
had been possible to run away from memory 
as well as from justice, no more enchanting 
prospect could have been offered to the 
partners than a dash across the Atlantic in 
this superb and comfortable craft. But un- 
happily neither of the intending passengers 
was in a humour to appreciate the aesthetic 
aspects of such a voyage. 

Charles Pollard, in the course of that secret 
life of pleasure which he had led, had become 
used to finding himself in positions where 
exposure would have ruined his character as a 
sober and trustworthy man of business. Hence 
he was cooler than his uncle in this crisis of 
their affairs, since he believed the Earl to be 
at their mercy, notwithstanding . what had 
occurred ; and the only two people who knew 
anything of the connection of the Pollards 
with the crime were Yates and Schultz, the 
latter of whom was out of the country. .So 
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that the nephew was for putting a bold face 
on things and running the risk of discovery. 
He hankered after London and its gay life, 
he shrank from admitting his guilt, as he 
would do by flight — from being hunted 
through the civilised world by Justice with 
her long telegraphic tentacles and her con- 
founded arrangements for extradition of 
criminals. Besides, demoralised as he was, 
he still had an affection for his wife, the 
daughter of a brewer who was in Parliament, 
and his two children, whom he would be 
obliged to leave behind him, fresh victims 
of the crime which had poured out its 
streams of blood and sorrow in so many 
directions. After, therefore, he had stirred 
up his uncle by discussing the ways and 
means of making good their escape to South 
America, he turned again to the subject of 
their position, and endeavoured to convince 
his senior that whatever suspicions Mr. Sontag 
might entertain, it was quite impossible for 
him to lay hands on any evidence of their 
criminality. 
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But Joseph Pollard's intellect was now 
quickened by peril, and not a single point 
of danger escaped his keen and practised 
judgment. He said — 

'* You forget, Charlie, that young Barton 
probably knows of the forgery of those 
transfers. I reminded you of that before. 
No doubt he knows as well of the deficiency 
in the rent account, so that it will be im-^ 
possible for us to explain the restitution we 
made last week, and which, I fear, will turn 
out to have been a useless waste of resources. 
The evidence as to both these facts cannot 
be suppressed. With two such charged 
against us they may try to fix us with the 
capital crime, and how do you know that all 
the agents Yates has employed will be trust- 
worthy? In any case I won't risk being 
tried for forgery and embezzlement. Then 
again the Earl can fix us for all that 
money." 

*' He will never do that. We have only to 
threaten to tell the Countess everything. He 
shrinks from that as he would from death.'* 
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•" Possibly — but he may even risk her 
Tcnowing all, in order to get his money back 
or punish us. He has a masterly, overbearing 
spirit, and is a perfect devil when he's crossed. 
I judge from this letter that Sontag has seen 
through your clever trick of reproducing the 
papers, and doesn't believe they were lost. 
That sets him at guessing what object we 
had in the manoeuvre, the advertisement, and 
all that. Every card we play seems to be 
trumped as soon as it is on the table. If he 
suspects us of one thing he will soon begin 
to suspect us of another, and remember this, 
we don't know how much they know." 

''Nor how little!" 

But Charles Pollard strove in vain to shake 
the elder partner's mind on these points, in 
which he was so accurate and so unanswer- 
able. 

In the middle of their discussion, a knock 
came at the door, and a clerk handed in a 
letter. Charles Pollard, after a glance at the 
superscription, tore open the envelope. 

" Well," he said, *' if you are determined 
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to go, this is lucky. My friend, you know, 
the Captain — " 

" D — him," said Mr. Joseph, with a 
shudder. 

*' is now waiting for me. He says he has 
something important to communicate. I 
promised to give him the balance of that 
money to-night. I will go and tell him to 
order everything to be ready for a start. The 
rendezvous is the ' Three Tuns,' at Graves- 
end, close by the water, where I will have the 
captain of the yacht waiting to take us off. 
Yates was to have met me there this evening 
any way.*' 

He caught up his hat to go to Clement's 
Inn. 

" Stay," said the uncle, whose faculties 
were now all alive. *' Where are you going 
to meet him ? " 

'*At Clement's Inn." 

" Have you ever met him there before ? " 

*' Never. But he says in his note it is a 
safe place, the rooms of a friend. You see it 
is a very unsuspicious address." Had Mr. 
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Charles known, what was the fact, that in 
the chambers referred to, Mr. or ** Dr.'' 
Schultz had been concealed during his latest 
weeks in London, his statement would have 
been confirmed, though not in the sense in 
which he made it. 

" No doubt. Nevertheless Charlie don't 
you go. After that letter of Sontag's, and 
the visit of that dreadful man, I should not 
be the least surprised if our movements were 
being watched. Just look here, CharHe, I 
haven't spoken of it before." He turned his 
chair round towards the window, and put up 
his glasses. The room was in the front of 
the mansion, one of those noble chambers 
which were designed by Adam, or some other 
architect of the Georgian era — with windows 
down to the floor. '' There," he said to his 
nephew, *' you have sharp eyes. Keep be- 
hind the curtain and just look out and see if 
there isn't a short, seedy-looking fellow with 
a soft, black felt wide-awake on, slouching 
about anywhere ? " 

** Yes," said Charles Pollard, turning to- 
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wards his uncle, with a face which had 
paled considerably. '* He is some distance 
down, leaning against the railings of the 
garden/' 

*' I thought so. I nearly ran against him 
when I went out this morning to Westminster. 
When I came back, I happened to look out 
of window, and saw him standing opposite. 
It seemed odd — but I should not have 
thought any more about it except for that 
fellow's visit — and his insolent manner. We 
are being watched — at all events in our situa- 
tion, we must act as if we were. Write a 
note to your man to tell him to meet us at 
Gravesend, and to telegraph orders to the 
yacht to be ready to sail at midnight.'' 

'* You are right, uncle Joseph," said Charles 
Pollard, as he went to his room to prepare the 
letter for Captain Yates. His manner was 
sober and crestfallen. The sensation of being 
watched as a criminal by detectives can hardly 
fail to depress the most buoyant nature, es- 
pecially when there is a guilty conscience 
within it. A man must feel the gaol door 
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yawning and not far off when the man-catchers 
are after him. 

The boy who had come with the note had 
been directed to wait for an answer, and 
Charles Pollard, now suspicious of everyone, 
sent for him to his room, and after a look at 
his face, which told him he had before him 
a gallows-bird, dressed as a lawyer's boy, 
cautioned him to get away as quickly as 
possible, and keep the note out of sight. 

The young hopeful whispered to himself 
something like '* Granny," as his dark, wicked 
eyes leered at Mr. Charles in a knowing way. 
Enforcing his caution with half a sovereign, 
which the youth with a wink slipped into his 
sock, he dismissed him, and returned to his 
uncle's room just as Grayson, whose face was 
very red, and who spoke thickly and hurriedly, 
announced the Earl of Selby. The two 
partners only had time to exchange a glance, 
before the peer walked into the room. 

Never did that consummate man of the 
world deploy with greater brilliancy the 
resources of his. wit and experience than in 
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this daring raid into the enemies' camp. 
With the most exquisite ease he advanced to 
the two solicitors, and saluted them with 
that mixture of urbanity and condescension, 
against which it is impossible for men not 
born to the manner to struggle ; while they 
read in the cold glitter of his grey eye, and 
the sardonic smile lurking in the corners of 
his mouth, a triumphant sense of strength^ 
which was calculated in itself to chill and 
depress their spirits. There was a certain 
stiffness in their response to his somewhat 
patronising affability, which proved the in- 
feriority of their diplomatic capacity. In his 
present humour, it would have required a 
gentleman of the highest culture, and one of 
infinite resource 2SiA finesse to match the peer. 

" Good morning, gentlemen,'* he said, *' I 
am lucky in finding you both together — ^and 
I hope disengaged — as I have something im- 
portant to say to you." 

He took the easiest chair he could find, and 
laid his hat and stick on an adjacent table. 

" Your Lordship is none too soon," said 
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Mr. Joseph Pollard, bluntly, '* to explain to 
us, as we had a right to expect you would, 
the serious step you have taken without con- 
sulting us, and I must add, in direct viola- 
tion of the common understanding between 
solicitor and client/' 

" Since I had the pleasure of seeing you, 
yesterday,*' replied the Earl, with a charming 
assumption of naivete, " I have taken several 
important steps, Mr. Pollard, on which I did 
not consider it necessary to consult you. 
Which of them is it that has come to your 
knowledge ? *' 

" The particular one to which I allude," 
said Mr. Pollard, senior, *' is one which lias 
procured us the honour of this communica- 
tion from the chief of the Detective Depart- 
ment — such a communication as has never^ 
during the long history of this house, been 
addressed to it.*' He held out the letter 
towards the Earl, who was within arm's reach^ 
but who did not appear to notice it. 

" I trust it is in no way disagreeable," said 
the Earl. 
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'* Your Lordship can judge for yourself/' 
persisted Mr. Pollard, still holding out the 
paper, and getting very red in the face. 

'* No," replied the Earl, putting up his 
hand, to wave back the document. " I was 
not aware that any letter would be addressed 
to you, but, no doubt, the Department under- 
stands its business. I suppose — ^and I should 
have expected it — they wish you to give them 
some information in regard to Mr. Barton's 
latest interviews with you. You are not 
astonished at that? I assume they have 
informed you that my nephew has come to 
himself, and that his statement renders it 
impossible to doubt any longer that poor 
dear Barton, whom you and I were maligning 
for running away, was the victim of that 
murder in the Regent Circus ? " 

The Earl spoke very calmly, with his eye 
fixed on Mr. Joseph Pollard, and when he 
ceased speaking, he turned his glance on the 
younger partner, as if he would at once have 
penetrated and fascinated them both. 
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The fact that Lord Tilbury had recovered 
his senses, and given this important informa- 
tion, was a fresh shock to the nerves of the 
partners. 

" Mr. Sontag tells us generally, that Barton 
was murdered,'' said Mr. Joseph, sulkily, 
*' but not that the Earl of Tilbury had made 
any such statement.'* 

'* That, and other information, establishes 
the fact. In these circumstances I instructed 
the police to offer in my name a large reward 
for the discovery of the perpetrators of that 
most horrible crime, and one of my objects 
in coming here was to direct you to withdraw 
that advertisement, which you know I never 
authorised, and to render the police all the 
assistance in your power in bringing the 
murderers to justice." 

There was not a flush of excitement in his 
cheek, not a trace of it in his voice, as he 
uttered these words. 

*' My Lord, we had withdrawn the adver- 
tisement, and the charges against Mr. Bar- 
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ton — I expect before you had taken any 
action/' said Mr. Charles, with a malicious 
smile on his face. 

" Indeed ? " said the Earl, carelessly. 

" Yes, my Lord, for a very good reason. 
We had found the papers." He glanced 
sidewise at the peer. 

The Earl started. 

" Found the papers — ^where are they ? " 

" Here, my Lord, in our possession. They 
had been mislaid, they were found this morn- 
ing in this very room. We have them safe 
enough." 

The Earl noticed, without seeming to do so, 
the malice of Mr. Pollard's smile. 

" I am very glad to hear it," replied the Earl, 
and glancing round the room. " I suppose," 
he said, " they are in that large bag — but no 
— it is impossible that such a bulk of docu- 
ments as that could have been overlooked." 

Mr. Charles Pollard bit his lip, and his 
partner's eyes fell, but the elder replied — 

'* They are locked up in a safe place, my 
Lord." 
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"I am delighted," cried the Earl, and 
^ though the tone was a little exaggerated, 
there was no doubt his heart went with it. 
'* May I ask if that mortgage is ready for 
signature ! I should like to have the 
matter settled at once. I can execute it 
now." 

" It — it — is not ready, my Lord, and after 
the manner in which you have acted, which 
appears to be quite inconsistent with any 
further friendly relations between your Lord- 
ship and ourselves, you will hardly be sur- 
prised, if we feel ourselves bound to decline 
to render you any further assistance in these 
matters. Acting for the Countess of Tilbury, 
we must request you at once to make up the 
sums advanced you on her behalf, and to 
clear her interest at Linton from the charge 
that lies upon it. We know the request is 
premature — and perhaps inconvenient, but we 
are obliged to act in the interest of our 
client." 

In delivering this speech the elder Pollard 
assumed his loudest and most insolent tone. 
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into which he endeavoured to introduce a 
note of fine sarcasm, and signally failed. 

The. Earl smiled. 

" Oh ! '' he said, quietly. " You have fore- 
stalled my own wishes and intentions, Mr. 
Pollard, in the most gratifying manner, and 
expecting — and even hoping — that you might 
make such an intimation to me, I have — also 
without consulting you — taken steps to pro- 
vide against this contingency.'* 

The two partners stared blankly at the 
smiling, imperturbable figure before them, for 
they had fully expected to see him at their 
feet. Mr. Joseph Pollard retorted — 

" All the better, my Lord, for we intend to 
lay the whole matter before the Countess to- 
night.*' He was playing their last card. 

'* Nay, gentlemen, I am sure you will not 
do that,*' said the peer, smiling, with the 
most provoking coolness. 

" We shall most certainly ! " said Mr. 
Joseph Pollard, with a stubborn and brutal 
emphasis. 

*' Before you contradict me so rudely/* 
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said the Earl, with a cold, stern inflexion of 
voice, and a look that made the senior partner 
quail, ^^ you will allow me to set forth the rea- 
sons of my confidence. In the first place,*' 
he said, taking a letter from his pocket, and 
throwing it carelessly on the table, on which 
Mr. Pollard's arm was resting, '* there is a 
letter from Mr. Hackluyt— '' 

** Mr. Hackluyt ! '' cried the two partners 
together, with visible uneasiness. 

*^ Stating," continued the Earl, without 
taking any notice of the interruption, *' that 
he is prepared and intends to-morrow on my 
behalf to take up my obligations, and pay off 
the charges at the Caledonian Bank, thus re- 
leasing my sister's mortgage, which will then 
become void and of no effect." 

'*The original is in our hands, however! '^ 
said Mr. Pollard, with a sinister smile. 

'^ He also states that he will hand you 
^55,000 of United States Bonds, in substi- 
tution of those alleged to have been lost, but^ 
as you admit you have found them, that will 
happily be unnecessary, and I now believe in 
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any case would be unsafe. His solicitors, 
Knox, Masterman, and BuUen, who within 
the past hour have become mine, will prepare 
a fresh mortgage of my Kensington property 
for a large amount, and to-morrow will present 
you an order to hand over to them all papers 
and documents of mine which are lying in* 
your possession, and will pay you a sum 
which will more than cover any claims you 
can possibly have against me/' 

The astonishment and chagrin of the 
partners became more and more evident, as 
each sentence fell from the Earl's lips in 
clear, firm tones, sharpened by a fine sar- 
castic emphasis which he knew so well how to 
impart to them. It appeared that they were 
even to be denied the pleasure of a revenge. 

The natural brutality which lay at the 
bottom of Mr. Joseph Pollard's nature got 
the better or the worse of him, as he became 
conscious how cleverly the peer had out- 
generalled them, by his strategic march in 
ihe rear. 

He tried, on a little rough sarcasm of his 
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own, but it was of the kind which is a part of 
the vulgar repertory of Billingsgate. 

' " They won't get them/' he said ; " there 
are a good many accounts to settle before 
you get those papers ! So, my Lord, you 
have been to Mr. Hackluyt, to whom we in- 
troduced you, behind our backs ? We should 
never have expected that of a nobleman or 
anyone else pretending to be a gentleman. 
We were under the impression that we were 
dealing with a man of honour, or we should 
have taken care to protect ourselves." 

If a flush passed swiftly over the peer's 
cheek, he showed no other sign of anger. 
His lips were still curved in a smile, but, had 
the two men taken the pains to mark it, they 
would have found it a very terrible one. 

'* Fortunately, sir," he said, coolly, *' I had 
ceased to be under any such impression in re- 
gard to either of you, and I h^ve acted accor- 
dingly ; and I can hardly consent to accept 
your judgment upon any question of honour. 
I naturally took steps to protect myself against 
two knaves who were trying to ruin me." 
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Both the men were furious, and seemed- 
about to speak together, but the Earl held up 
his hand with an imperious gesture, and his 
eyes flashed fire. 

'* Silence ! " he cried, '* do you dare to de- 
fend yourselves ? I will show you that I do not 
speak lightly, or condescend to mere vulgar 
irritation. I speak seriously. Will either of 
you venture to deny that I am addressing two 
men — solicitors of the High Court of Justice 
— who have been guilty of embezzling a vast 
sum of money from an estate entrusted to 
their hands ; who conspired together to swindle 
me in order to cover up their own frauds ; and 
who forged my name to transfers of shares ? 
I know it all — I know it all — and I have proof 
enough to justify immediate action. Nay, 
more, I have now a clear insight into your 
devilish scheme. You could easily have 
raised me that money if you had chosen, so 
Mr. Hackluyt assures me, at the very time 
when you pretended it was not to be found 
on any terms. I understand now — unhappily 
too late — what your object was. You con- 
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cocted that arrangement with my sister in 
order to involve me so deeply in your crimes 
that my mouth might be shut, my eyes closed, 
my hands tied, to your own long-continued 
frauds and robberies — and then — I believe 
in my heart, even yesterday, you would have 
made me the accomplice of some other 
iniquity yet to be disclosed. Happily your 
machinations have failed, and it is not you — 
but I — who hold the key of the position — 
attempt to seize it if you dare ! '* 

The peer's eyes now cold and stern, fixed 
the two solicitors, whose pale faces had 
lengthened, while they stared at him blank 
and silent, their under-jaws dropped, their 
breath painfully coming and going. 

The Earl paused a moment. Neither of 
them tried to speak. The blow had crushed 
them, and, vile as they were, their pride would 
not let them throw themselves at his feet, and 
plead for mercy. 

'* Now, Mr. Pollard,'' said the peer, address- 
ing the elder, " do you repeat your threat 
of sending information to the Countess to- 
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night ? Unless you give me your word that 
you will keep silent pn that matter, and 
hand over those papers without any further 
trouble, I will send for a policeman and give 
you into custody immediately/' 

Both the men shrank before the Earl's eyes, 
and a cold shiver seemed to pass through 
them, at these words. They knew the peer 
to be quite capable of executing his threat ; 
and the very idea of being within the iron 
gripe of the law, on whatever charge, com- 
pletely frightened and subdued them, with 
that horrible sense of guiltiness which was 
locked up in their breasts. Adieu ! the 
*' Vera,'' and all chance of escape, if the Earl 
were not appeased ! 

" I don't know what your Lordship means 
by using such language to us," said Joseph 
Pollard, with a cowed, sullen air, very different 
from that he had been affecting. " But we 
have no desire to part with your Lordship, on 
any but amicable terms. Of course, if you 
don't wish it, nothing shall be intimated to 
the Countess, and we will carry out your 
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Lordship^s instructions as to your papers to- 
morrow/' 

The peer saw that it went sorely against 
the flesh for the elder partner to say this, and 
the younger to assent to it, but his glance did 
not for one moment relax its sternness, while 
a smile of contempt was on his lips. 

"It is at least as well,'' he said, rising, 
" that we should understand each other. You 
have grossly deceived me, and villanously 
wronged me. You have been the means of 
drawing me into a false and ignoble position. 
If you thought that that would give you a 
control over me you were egregiously mis- 
taken. For my part, however, enormous as 
have been my losses by you, I should be con- 
tent to endure in silence the injuries I have 
justly sustained through my complicity with 
you, unless you drove me to take action in 
self-defence, or unless I found myself obliged 
in justice to others to bring home to you the 
consequences, of some greater crime, I wish 
you good-day." 

He turned on his heel. 
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Neither of the partners moved. They 
were crushed by his last words, by his man- 
ner, by his audacious superiority, by their 
own weakness. Mr. Charles Pollard no longer 
accompanied him to the stairs, chatting and 
smiling. The proud Earl opened the door 
-for himself, and, without casting a glance 
behind hitn, nodding, however, kindly to Mr. 
Grayson, who jeally was in a very unfit state 
to appreciate the compliment, he seemed to 
shake the dust off his feet as he went from the 
threshold which he would never cross again. 
There was a light of triumph in his eye. 
Mr. Hackluyt had met him with a readiness, 
far beyond his expectations, and had even 
volunteered to forestall the arrangements he 
proposed. Thus, though at an immense 
sacrifice, he had relieved himself of a great 
load. 

Still the expiation of his sin was not com- 
plete, and the sword of Damocles quivered 
menacingly above his head. 

No sooner had the Earl turned his back, 
than Mr. Grayson, whose state of unwonted 
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'excitement had been observed by his younger 
fellow-clerks with astonishment, and some 
raillery, entered the room, where his principals 
remained in a condition of impotent rage, 
closed the door behind him, and, drawing a 
dirty handkerchief from his pocket, began to 
blubber. 

" What on earth does this mean, Mr. 
Grayson?*' cried Mr. Charles Pollard, an- 
grily, turning upon the unhappy clerk the 
pent-up stream of his fury. *' What the 
devil is the matter with you — eh ? Why 
don't you speak?'' 

*^ Oh— h— h ! Mr. Charles ! " sobbed the 
old clerk out of the depths of his hand- 
kerchief. 

" Why, you're drunk, sir ! " said the elder. 
'*Get out of the room directly, and never let 
me see your face again." 

Instead of obeying this command, Grayson 
removed the damp linen, and disclosed the 
very feature which had become the object of 
Mr. Pollard's just antipathy, red, swollen, 
running with tears, while his lips, writhing in 
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the vain effort to articulate, exhibited the- 
few remaining teeth which garnished his 
gums in a ghastly manner. He caught at 
the back of a chair to keep himself from 
swinging round and round. Then, pulling 
himself up, he managed to ejaculate, in a 
voice that ended in a sort of feeble, broken 
crow — 

" Doo — n't turn me out, sir ! — most im- 
portant in — information. Mr. G — Garbett's 
— shcoundrel, gen — genlemen ! '' 

Joseph Pollard looked at him sharply for 
an instant, and, nodding to his partner, 
said — 

" Sit down, Mr. Grayson — sit down. You 
seem ill. Pull your wits together, man, and 
tell us what youVe got to say, quickly." 

'* Misuser Joseph,'' cried Grayson, with a 
fresh explosion of grief, ** Mis — ser Charles 
— sir — 'fraid, sir — I — I've betrayed you ! " 

Now both the partners started, and eagerly 
looked at the miserable object before them. 

'* I — I didn't mean to do it — sir — ge — gen- 
'lemen ! — oldest clerk in the esh — es — esh — 
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shtablishment — I 'sure you — did — didn't mean 
to let out any she — shecretsh — b — b — but 
Garbett'sh — a detective — Shot — Shot — 
Shcotland Yard — asked me — help to — dish — 
dishcover where Barton had gone to wish — 
shose — shose papers — shtrict confidensh — 
Misuser Pollard — said — said it wash — on your 
account. Told him, sir — Mis'ser Pollard — 
old — confidenshul clerk — wouldn't — wouldn't 
dishclose any shecrets of our firm, sir. But 
— G — Garbettsh — shly — fellow — ashked 
—me quest — questions, an' I — I told him, 
papersh — washn't — couldn't have been mish- 
laid — ^your room Mis — ser Joseph. Went 
—to lunsh with him — sir — and — and — very 
shly fellow — b'Heve he's trying to make you 
'sponsible — murder — mu — u — rder, sir ! " 

"What?" shouted Mr. Joseph Pollard, 
who had listened with impatience to Mr. 
Grayson's sentences, broken, even more than 
we have indicated, by hiccups and sobs. 
*' What do you say, Grayson? Did he tell 
you that?" 

" No — no !" said Grayson, shaking his 
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head from side to side, and, having once set 
It going, like that of a crockery mandarin, 
finding the greatest difficulty in the world in 
stopping it again. *' He did — dn't say sho — 
shay so — but — I — see what he's driving at 
— and oh ! gen^emen — Mr. Joseph — Mr. 
Charles; — Fm very sorry — gave him a losh — a 
1 — lot of in-formashun — Afraid I've done 
wrong — ' ' 

" You infernal old fool ! '' said Mr. Charles 
Pollard. '* You deserve to have your head 
knocked off with a poker ; '' and, that being 
the only visible weapon at hand, Mr. Charles 
looked as if he really were tempted to pick it 
up and use it. *' Tell us what youVe told 
him ? '' 

*' Stay, Charlie,'* whispered the elder Pol- 
lard, *' remember this is a matter of life and, 
death for us. Let me manage him." And, 
going across the room to old Grayson, who 
was beginning to be sobered a little by 
excitement and the awakening of his con- 
-science to the breach of duty he had com- 
mitted, he gradually extracted from him the 
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whole story of Mr. Garbett's manoeuvres and 
of the information Mr. Grayson had imparted. 
It appeared that, before the powerful stimu- 
lant he had taken had begun to operate, Mr. 
Grayson's suspicions had been awakened by 
one or two questions that Mr. Garbett, in the 
keen ardour of his bloodhound chase, had put 
to him, for Grayson was by no means deficient 
in a certain lawyer-like sharpness ; and when 
he returned to the office, and the fiery sherry 
began to develop its strength, his brain, in 
its super-heated state, suddenly conceived 
the idea that Mr. Garbett was trying to fix a 
crime on the solicitors, whom he, Grayson, 
had served for over thirty years — father and 
son — and so he had decided to make a clean 
breast of it. There was certainly something 
phenomenal in the fact that Mr. Garbett's 
(as he thought, guarded) questions should 
have suggested such an idea to Grayson 
drunk, which probably would not have oc- 
curred to Grayson sober, and there really had 
been very little said on which to build his 
suspicions ; but there was quite enough to 
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alarm men already on the qui vive — ^who more- 
over were beginning to feel that depressing 
sensation that the Fates are hunting them, 
which enfeebles all the forces, and especially 
paralyses hope. 

They speedily turned poor Grayson out of 
the room, sending him home in a cab, to 
prevent suspicion, with a mild reproof, and 
began rapidly to make their preparations for 
evading the net which their fears, and the in- 
cidents of the day, only too clearly showed 
was being drawn around them. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE THIUMPH OF LOVE AND THE TRIUMPH 

OF DUTY. 

When Lady Blanche and Mrs. Barton 
reached the mansion in Portman Square, 
•eight o'clock had just struck, but the Earl 
had ordered dinner to be delayed for half-an- 
hour. He was feverish and disquieted at 
their non-appearance. The day had been 
for him, like the day before, one of trying 
emotions. He had succeeded beyond his 
expectations in that struggle to keep his 
honour, outwardly at least, unimpaired. The 
Pollards lay vanquished and bound at his 
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feet. Before to-morrow night he would be 
able to say that he had repaired his fault so 
far as the Countess was concerned, and that 
he had proved his repentance by a great 
sacrifice, for he meant to bear the loss 
himself and leave the two villains to their 
own consciences. Nevertheless, he was too 
sagacious to indulge in the lightness of vic- 
tory. To-night his heart was full of the 
expiation due to other victims of his faults. 
In asking Mrs. Barton to his house he had 
thought of that. This was the first signifi- 
cant act of that expiation ; and the delay in 
the return of his daughter, envoy extraordi- 
nary of the mission, to which his mind, in its 
intensified sensibility, attached supreme im- 
portance, troubled him. In vain he endea- 
voured to calm his excitement by walking up 
and down the boudoir, where he was awaiting 
their arrival, or by casting his eyes over a 
pile of evening journals and French news- 
papers, which lay on a Florentine table beside 
his easy-chair. He could not be happy until 
he had taken Mrs. Barton's hands in^his, and 
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testified to her, by his voice and manner, that 
he was grieved and repentant if, for however 
short a time, he had allowed himself to ques- 
tion her husband's integrity. But even then 

would he have drunk the whole of the bitter 

« 

cup of repentance ? 

The cordial which Lady Blanche had ad- 
ministered to the poor, broken-hearted lady, 
had exercised a wonderfully inspiriting effect 
upon the patient. If she had lost a husband, 
she had gained a daughter, and such a 
daughter ! Humanity must be at its last 
gasp, when all things become equally in- 
different ; when the soul can wake up to no 
provocation of love, or ambition, or pride, or 
hope ; when the heart actually cherishes the 
void created by the loss of some precious 
object, and will not permit one inch of that 
vacuum to be filled up by any substituted 
comfort. But here, in the midnight of an 
utterly hopeless sorrow, the sky suddenly 
filled with a luminous brightness, and she 
learned that the most secret, and therefore 
most darling of her ambitions was fulfilled. 

VOL. III. D 
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Lady Blanche, the proudest and noblest 
beauty in the galaxy of English life, loved 
the son who was the pride and very apple of 
his mother's eye. She did not think of ob- 
stacles. She knew Lady Blanche's high, 
dominating spirit, her incalculable force of 
character, and she felt that whatever Blanche 
willed must and would be done. And indeed 
the young lady took the elder woman in hand 
and guided her like a child. She told her 
that, terrible as was the blow that had struck 
her down, the noble spirit still had duties to 
perform, hopes to cherish, a future that must 
be bravely met : that strength came by test- 
ing, and that only craven souls succumbed to 
trial. She delicately used the painful and 
dangerous effects of their common grief 
upon the son's mind, to quicken the mother's 
drooping energies, and rouse her to the 
woman's duty of sooth and comfort. Thus, 
by exciting all the best feelings of her 
friend's nature, she managed to revive, gently 
and feebly at first, but by and by, from the 
contact of her own vigorous enthusiasm, with 
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intensifying effect, the benumbed fibres of 
the frozen spirit. One of the marvels of our 
mysterious humanity is the subtle influence 
on , the body of elements so impalpable, so 
spiritual, as thought and sentiment. The 
prostrate system, which no apothecary* s 
medicine can affect, will be revived and 
healed by a word, an idea, a note of music, 
the voice or the presence of love. 

To Mrs. Barton, as to her son, the gentle 
ministry of Lady Blanche had brought a 
spiritual elixir. Her eye had brightened, 
and her face had put on a more calm, 
resigned, and forceful-looking dignity of sor- 
row. Strength was beginning to come back 
at the touch of hope. 

So that by the time she reached Portman 
Square, Lady Blanche, who had her own plan 
of action sketched out in her mind, and was 
bent on executing it after her own conceit, 
had succeeded in persuading the widow that 
she was strong enough to support the meet- 
ing with the Earl, and the fatigue of a quiet 
dinner, although, at first, she had begged to 
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be allowed to spend the evening alone in her 
room. The young lady's programme, how- 
ever, was arbitrary, and was based not only 
on a consideration of the salutary effect of 
rousing Mrs. Barton from her torpor; she 
wished to strike — and strike forcibly some 
chords in the heart of the Earl. For her 
quick, active mind had been reflecting upon 
certain words which had escaped the lips of 
George Barton, and her feminine intuition 
had already gone a long way further ahead of 
the facts with which she was acquainted, than 
was consistent with the princtpia of Baconian 
induction. This young but cunning diplo- 
matist remembered that, as yet, her father 
had no knowledge of the devastation wrought 
on Mrs. Barton's face and figure by the shock 
she had sustained. The fatal telegram from 
Pollard and Pollard, which the widow had 
shown to her, aroused her indignation, and 
brought a flush of shame to her cheek. 

She could not believe that her father had 
had anything to do with that cruel action, 
one so utterly out of harmony with the 
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old-fashioned chivalry of his conduct, es- 
pecially towards women. She guessed that 
he had not even heard of it. If so — why — 
she asked herself, with an astute suspicion — 
should Pollard and Pollard have sent such a 
heartless message, without her father's sanc- 
tion? Why was it that the Earl had at 
first accepted the solicitors' theory, credited 
a dishonourable libel on the elder Barton, for- 
bidden any communication with his son ; and 
now, repudiated the suspicion, took George 
Barton into close confidence, and offered 
Mrs. Barton an act of hospitality, which 
Lady Blanche, who had remarked the anxiety 
he felt about it, shrewdly attributed to its 
true motive — reparation ? Therefore, this 
young lady, with a diplomatic indifference, 
which one cannot too strongly condemn, as 
to the feelings of the parental subject of her 
political action, had designed a surprise for 
the Earl, in which she hoped herself to sur- 
prise some precious indications of those 
secrets which he and George Barton — poor 
masculine mortals ! — fondly imagined they 
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could keep concealed from a woman's wlt^ 
and that woman Lady Blanche Layton ! And 
as for poor Mrs. Barton, she was a pawn, or 
a queen, or anything you like that is simply 
stationed about at another's will, in this- 
cunning game. 

In accordance with her plan. Lady Blanche 
did not go to her father on entering the house, 
but, sending him a message that dinner would 
be served at half-past eight, and that Mrs. 
Barton would be there, she hurried the good 
lady to the room which had been assigned to 
her, next to Blanche's own, and assisted her, 
with her own hands, to arrange her dress and 
hair, which the young girl began to think 
looked very beautiful in its silvery whiteness, 
over the soft, amber tint of the sorrowful face. 
Then, choosing for herself, a simple white 
dress, high in the neck, and without any 
other ornament than a string and cross of 
pearls which her mother had been accustomed 
to wear on only one day in the year — \hejour 
des morts — Lady Blanche took the widow's 
arm and led her to the boudoir, where the 
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Earl was waiting. Though it was still 
daylight without, the room was lit by a 
Dresden lamp, the radiance of which was 
subdued by a gorgeous Japanese shade, so 
that when the Earl rose and came forward, 
raising his eyes from a book, on which they 
had" been fixed for some time under the light, 
although he was not reading, he did not, for 
a moment, distinguish anything beyond a dark 
figure in mourning, and the whiteness of a 
widow^s cap. But when he took the lady's 
hand in both his own, and was just about to 
open his lips, with some kind sentiment 
which he knew so well how to put into a 
refined and delicate form, his keen grey eye 
lighted up with startled surprise, a nervous 
thrill went through his frame, and for just a 
second or two he evidently struggled for 
utterance. 

'* Mrs. Barton ! is it possible? " he gasped 
out. 

There was quite an agony in his tone — but 
he stopped short. The words had been 
wrung from him by surprise, and Ms chival- 
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rous tact promptly told him how painful 
they must be. He glanced for an instant re- 
proachfully at Lady Blanche, as if to say : 
** Why did you not warn me ? *' but she did 
not blench in the least. Holding on still to 
Mrs. Barton's arm she gave it a little pressure 
of encouragement, for she had done her best 
to string up the widow's nerves to the proper 
key for this meeting. In such circumstances 
women are readier, and often even stronger, 
than men. Emotion is their element — their 
fibre is finer, it responds much more quickly 
than the masculine fibre to the touch of 
thought and feeling; and hence they can 
express themselves with greater, sometimes 
even with too fatal, facility. Therefore at 
this moment Mrs. Barton had the advantage 
of the Earl. There was no surprise at his 
surprise— that she had anticipated. Her 
moral position was stronger because he had, 
in permitting a slur to be cast on her hus- 
band's memory, done her an injury — whether 
unwittingly, or not, did not matter — his in- 
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vitation was a kind of tacit admission that he 
felt himself in the wrong. Now her turn had 
come to be generous. She said sweetly, 
while she brought up her other hand on the 
Earl's, which felt icy to the touch, and gave 
his a pressure which clearly meant a warm 
forgiveness — 

** You scarcely recognise me, Earl ? I am 
so changed ! Sorrow has indeed dealt hardly 
with my poor body ! '' 

''Hardly !" he replied, echoing the word. 
*' My dear Mrs. Barton, can you ever forgive 
me?'' 

** Forgive you. Earl ? What have you 
done, except to allow your faith for a little 
while to be disturbed by appearances? That 
— I have already forgiven." 

" What have I done ? Ah ! you little 
know — " he cried in a hollow voice — and 
then Blanche, keenly watching him from 
under her long lashes, saw that he checked 
something he was going to say, in his usual 
lightning-like fashion — as, changing his tone, 
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he continued — *'how deeply, in my blindness 
and stupidity, I have wronged your husband's- 
memory ! '' 

'* Oh ! " said Lady Blanche to herself, 
** that is not what he was going to say.'' 
She felt for the fatal telegram which was in 
her pocket, and was tempted to draw it out 
and ask him to deny any responsibility for it, 
but, readvising herself, she determined to hold 
it over for a later moment. 

'* I cannot judge you harshly, Earl — you 
must have had grounds for your conduct. It 
was those who misled you who were really to 
blame.'' 

He shook his head. He could not trust 
himself to speak, for he was perfectly alive to 
the danger, in this moment of trouble and 
surprise, of uttering something that might 
compromise him. The widow's words were 
stabs, and sharp ones. What grounds had 
he had ? None, except the suggestions 
of two base scoundrels to whom he had 
listened only too readily, because his judg- 
ment, and generosity and candour had all 
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been warped by a sense of his own unhappy 
error ! And what was contracting his heart, 
and creating that strange pallor in his face, 
which made Lady Blanche just then regret 
that she had ventured, with her inexperience, 
to play with those edged tools of passion, 
which only a few master hands are strong 
enough, or cunning enough, to wield ? What 
was deepening the wrinkles on his brow, and 
causing such a strange light in his eyes ? It 
was the feeling that these terrible ravages of 
grief added a frightful weight to the already 
intolerable burden of the consequences 
directly following from his first wrong act. 
But for that — would Barton be now an im- 
palpable corpse, and his wife a shocking 
wreck ? Yet the young lady, while her mind 
was puzzling over her suspicions, could not 
help admiring the dexterous delicacy of her 
father's answer. 

" You must not be too good to me,'* he 
said gently, as he took Mrs. Barton's hand 
and placed it on his arm to lead her to the 
dining-room. ^* Permit me to taste some of 
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the bitterness of regret, if only as a salutary 
remedy for my unpardonable blunder.'' 

In the presence of the servants, it was 
happily impossible to pursue the painful sub- 
jects, which were so actively occupying their 
minds, during a meal which was of necessity 
a mere formal and perfunctory parade, for 
the emotions they had experienced were not 
of those which sharpen appetite. The Earl 
was preoccupied and gloomy. Every now 
and then he stole a melancholy glance at the 
altered face of his guest. The silvery hair 
seemed to him Hke a flame which burned 
into his heart. When dinner was ended Mrs. 
Barton prayed to be allowed to retire. He 
gave her his arm, and conducted her to the 
door of her room. 

" I shall see my godson to-night," he said. 
" It may be a comfort to you to know that at 
this moment he is of incalculable service to 
me — that I could sooner afford to do without 
my right hand — for it has turned out pro- 
videntially that he knows all that his father 
knew, of those matters of vital importance 
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which brought him to London. We are now 
engaged together in the task of vindicating 
justice and the memory of the dead. It is a 
painful duty with which I charge myself on 
your behalf, and rest assured that I shall 
hesitate at no sacrifice to accomplish it.'' 

Lady Blanche, standing by her father^ 
heard these words. She saw the faint flush 
of gratification which tinged for a moment 
the pale features of the mother, but she 
noted with greater care and interest the 
EarPs language, not only because its pane- 
gyric was sweet to her ear, but because 
again it revealed a new item of intelligence. 
What was this business, not of an ordinary 
nature, as she had supposed, but " of vital 
importance," which had brought the elder 
Barton up to London ? which was now 
occupying the Earl and George Barton 
together ? and which appeared to be unman- 
ning them both ? 

The Earl, who had gone to the library, had 
not sat there many minutes, when Lady 
Blanche entered, bringing him a cup of tea. 
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to give her countenance. Her face was pale, 
but determined, the cup trembled in her 
hand. She found her father sitting moodily 
in an arm chair, his head inclined on his 
hand, an attitude which she knew implied 
dejection, for his natural pride and vivacity 
kept his head and figure erect through any 
amount of physical or mental exertion, unless 
his spirit was bowed down by some extraordi- 
nary emotion. In this posture she had often 
seen him when he was suffering from the 
grief of her mother's loss, or, since then, 
once or twice after some scandalous escapade 
of his eldest son. For nothing touched this 
man, whom we know to have been guilty of 
an act of moral ignominy, more than any 
attaint of his name, or the honour of his 
house. In sucji rare moments of depression, 
as his attitude now signified, hers were the 
only steps that might with impunity break 
upon his solitude, her voice the only one 
which did not grate unpleasantly on his ear. 

When Lady Blanche came in, her father 
glanced up, without moving, a fact in itself 
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significant — since he always set his sons an 
example of chivalrous and punctilious polite- 
ness to women. He tried to smile, but the 
smile died away before it was born, and left 
an almost ghastly contraction of the lips. 
Then he motioned to her to come near him, 
and, laying down the cup on the table, she 
threw herself on a low ottoman by his side. 

" Blanche,'* he said, reproachfully, *^ why 
did you not prepare me for this dreadful 
change in poor Mrs. Barton ? It was rather 
thoughtless of you to allow me to be sur- 
prised in that fashion. It nearly knocked me 
over. I could hardly have believed it possible 
that, in two or three days, such a fine 
woman could have been so terribly altered 
by grief. She looks twenty years older. It 
is dreadful — quite dreadful ! '* 

*^ Dreadful indeed, papa," she echoed, in 
a deep voice. ** And it would be more terrible 
if you — I mean if any of us had, even in- 
advertently, contributed to it." 

There was an under-meaning in her tone, 
which his fine sense immediately perceived. 
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He had been looking on the ground ; he 
quickly fixed his eyes in her face, elevating 
his eyebrows inquiringly. She saw he was 
startled. 

" What do you mean ? " he said. 

** My Lord, did you know anything of this 
telegram ? '' 

She held out the fatal slip of pink paper. 

Taking it from her hand, he rapidly read it. 
She saw his eye dilate, his nostrils begin to 
quiver, his lips to compress tightly. For 
a moment he appeared hardly to credit his 
eyes. Then he read it again slowly — his 
breath came and went painfully, his face 
blazed up in a sudden wrath — and drawing 
a long breath, as if he were gathering all his 
forces for some mighty effort — he cried out, 
in a voice loud, strident, intense, as if he had 
thrown into it all the moral energy of his 
being — 

'* God damn them ! " 

It was not an oath. It was a solemn 
prayer. The words in any case are little 
more than a popular, reduced edition of the 
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Commination service, which I remember was 
in the Book of Common Prayer the last time 
I looked at it, and was, I believe, the produc- 
tion of some very reverend and holy persons. 
It is their too frequent and ingenious applica- 
tion by the vulgar, to inadequate cases, which 
has given them the bitter flavour of profanity 
in the mouths of well-regulated persons ; but 
I trust, in the present case, where they ex- 
pressed the violent revolt of the EarPs entire 
manhood against the creatures who had 
launched this dastardly bolt at the widow 
of the man they had murdered, the Record- 
ing Angel had no difficulty in contributing 
the obliterative tear. Lady Blanche, who 
could see, and appreciate, the feeling with 
which they were uttered, was not shocked 
by them, as she would have been under any 
other circumstances, for there was a genuine 
solemnity about them — a healthy outburst 
of indignation with which she sympathised 
— and, moreover, they relieved her mind of 
a great anxiety. It was clear the Earl 
VOL. III. E 
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had never heard of, nor seen, this message 
before. 

Still, having thus relieved himself, after 
the fashion in the East (only in a concen- 
trated triple extract form), where a man, 
after calling down curses on his enemy and 
all his belongings, in the most dreadfully 
minute and diabolical manner, suddenly 
calms down and takes a chibouk, the Earl 
mastered his emotion, and said in a voice 
which was gentle, though it still trembled 
with the after-throes of that mighty erup- 
tion — 

" Forgive me, Blanche — I could not re- 
strain myself. These scoundrels — " He 
bit his lip. Again she saw that he had 
checked the utterance of some vivid thought. 
'' It was so heartless and thoughtless ! " 

" Yes, papa. You were saying * These 
scoundrels' — by that, of course, you mean 
Pollard and Pollard ? " 

** Nothing, Blanche, nothing,'' he replied, 
quickly. *' My head is a little troubled to- 
night — naturally — after seeing that poor lady 
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— these solicitors are such fools — they really 
annoy me — fancy their having no more sense 
than to send such a cruel, stupid message as 
that ! Of course it seems as if I were re- 
sponsible.'' 

So he ran on, but Lady Blanche thought 
the symphony was altogether too weak for 
the overture, and she was not going to be 
put off with that. 

" Papa," she said, with a slight severity in 
her tone, *' you did not say * fools ' — you said 
^ scoundrels ' — and you know you began by 
saying'' — she gave three nods — '* something 
very much stronger ! " 

The fine diplomatic nose of the Earl 
scented danger. Nay, his ear and his eye 
detected that there was something working 
in his daughter's mind. Was it merely a 
vague curiosity ? Was it a feminine intui- 
tion of which he, an old expert, knew the 
miraculous power ? Or was it possible that 
George Barton might indiscreetly have given 
her mother some hints, which she and Lady 
Blanche had been working out together ? The 
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very idea of this sent a cold shiver up his 
spine, and for a moment he hesitated between 
the policy of turning off the subject alto- 
gether, which seemed to be the safest course 
to take, or of probing to ascertain the exact 
state of the adversary's knowledge. The 
crucial anxiety of his situation made him 
choose the latter course, his old diplomatic 
rule being — at all risks ascertain the full 
strength of your adversary's position. We 
wish we could report his thoughts with their 
natural rapidity. 

He said to her in the gentlest possible 
manner, with a touch of irony in his tone and 
look — 

*' Well, my dear Blanche, am I to be had 
up before your majesty's tribunal, with a die- 
tionary under my arm, to verify the exact 
degree of intensity with which my epithets 
are to be interpreted ? Or is your majesty 
pleased to demand any further information ? 
Or what is your majesty's pleasure ? " 

*^ My Lord, this is no joking matter — this 
is serious — " 
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''What IS serious ?*' interrupted the Earl, 
vivaciously, and, Blanche thought, looking 
her through and through. 

" Why all that is now happening — all this 
horror about Mr. Barton — this frightful mis- 
take about Mrs. Barton, for which, of course, 
my Lord, you are morally responsible — all 
these mysterious conversations with George 
Barton — all his sorrow and trouble — and all 
'your evident anxiety, and your disagreement 
with your solicitors — it's all a dreadful mys- 
tery — '' 

• Of course, when a young and inexperienced 
lady undertakes to measure swords with a 
veteran diplomatist, she should at least take 
care to follow the first elementary rule of 
diplomacy, and not give the adversary any in- 
formation, or even any hint, of that which she 
desires to keep secret. 

The Earl was down upon her at once, and 
with some severity. 

'- Why, my dear child, what on earth have 
you to do with these matters? I assume I 
can measure, and meet, my moral respon- 
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sibility without having recourse to the advice 
of my daughter — cetat i8 — and even manage 
to select, and do business, with my agents, 
without explaining my conduct to her. And 
why should you question me about the sub- 
ject of my conversation with a young gentle- 
man, whom by the way you quite too fami- 
liarly designate as George Barton — or bother 
yourself about his sorrows and troubles ? 
Tell me, Blanche, what is it that is prompt- 
ing you to this indiscreet curiosity — for I do 
you the justice to own you generally have 
some reason for what you do or say ? " 

Lady Blanche saw in a moment that if she 
remained on this ground she was lost, and 
she dexterously transferred the entire con- 
flict from the arena of argument to that of 
emotion, where she knew the Earl would be 
as little at home as an ostrich on the ice. 

She suddenly slipped on her knees at his 
feet, and put her arms round him, and at that 
moment her mother's cross, quite inadver- 
tently on the part of the wearer, met his eye, 
and sent a shoot of pain through his heart. 
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For he remembered well the purpose to which 
it used to be kept sacred, and it struck him as 
peculiar that Blanche should have worn it on 
this particular night. All experienced and 
veteran men of the world shrink from senti- 
ment and emotion, in the first place because 
they are disturbing to the calm which 
cynicism affects, and in the second place be- 
cause they know them to be perilous to that 
perfect self-command which is the essential 
quality of an accomplished worldliness. And 
this white cross, as well as Blanche's manner, 
gave him a sort of vague presentiment that 
there was something serious and emotional in 
the air, Hke the electric state of the atmos- 
phere which precedes an earthquake or a 
storm. 

" Papa,'' she said, "you must not be stern 
and ironic with me — for I love you too dearly 
to bear it without pain — and you know, I am 
all that is left to you— of — of — " her hand 
suddenly sought the cross, and she pressed it 
to her Hps. " Remember, I am no longer a 
little girl — I am a woman — and I am capable 
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now of understanding the causes of your 
anxieties — I cannot shut my eyes to the fact 
that you have them — that they are grave and 
worrying, that they are trying your nerves 
and making you lose your self-command.'' 

The Earl started ; he had been looking, as 
she spoke, into those deep, lustrous eyes which 
met his cold, suspicious, inquisitive gaze with 
equal tenderness and resolution. Was it 
possible that she was so clairvoyant? that 
he had so fat betrayed himself? He was 
annoyed at his own weakness, as Samson 
must have been, when he became conscious 
that day that his strength had gone from him, 
under so exiguous an instrumentality as the 
scissors of Dalilah. 

*' Yes, my Lord," she went on, in a stronger 
voice, noticing the movement, ** I have seen 
that you were nervous and troubled, and more 
deeply than can be accounted for by anything 
that appears on the surface — and I should 
like to be a comfort to you, and a help — at 
least to share your worries — for to see you 
like this, and not be able even to guess the 
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•cause of it, almost breaks one's heart.'* Her 
two hands were now clasped upon the cross, 
-and he saw a dewy dimness fill her eyes. 

He controlled an emotion which had begun 
to stir his heart, and said drily — 

'* I was not aware that I had become a 
subject of such close study and analysis to 
my children — especially to you, my dear, 
whose thoughts I had supposed to be en- 
gaged in much more entertaining — and, for 
you, important — studies. Your life is all be- 
fore you, and you will have quite enough to 
do in devoting all your attention, and judg- 
ment, and the tact and cleverness, which I do 
not deny you possess, to the paramount sub- 
ject of your own future settlement in life, 
without concerning yourself with your father's 
anxieties, or intervening in affairs which you 
could not possibly understand, and in which 
your interference would be futile, or perhaps 
mischievous. I think, my dear Blanche,'' he 
added kindly, but firmly, as he touched her 
forehead with his lips, *'we had better 
not pursue this topic any further, and I 
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should prefer that you did not recur to it 
again/' 

But she met his eye firmly. 

**My Lord/' she said, ** your words are 
cruel, and, though I know that my intelli- 
gence and experience may not be of the 
slightest use to you, in your affairs, you for- 
get that you are throwing aside what is, alas ! 
the only source of affectionate sympathy 
which is left to you. My ambition would 
have been to try and fill my mother's place 
in your Hfe. But, my Lord, I cannot remain 
a mere spectator of your trouble. You just 
now referred ironically to a duty which I 
owed to myself, and which you were good 
enough to say was quite enough to occupy 
my Hmited intelligence — " 

'* — I did not say limited." 

*' —You implied it, and I admit it. I would 
much rather that my interests, or my happi- 
ness, had not entered into the question — I 
should like to have felt that I was deserving 
of your confidence, and capable of offering 
you at least some of the sympathies of love,. 
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but since you put me to it, I must tell you 
that I have a deep personal interest in learn- 
ing the nature of your troubles, and in their 
happy solution/' 

" Vou ? '' he said quickly. Then he 
thought for a moment ; a curious mixture 
of anxiety and gladness animated his fea- 
tures. *' Oh ! did you see Tilbury to-day, 
then ? What has taken place ? '* 

" Why, my Lord,'' she said, Hke a flash, 
" what has Tilbury to do with your 
troubles ? " 

Check to the king. 

*' There you are again," he said, peevishly, 
and turning his eyes away from her clear gaze. 
*' Really, Blanche, this is unendurable ! From 
what you know of me, do you think it likely 
that I will submit to be cross-examined in 
this way by my youngest child ? " 

** Would it be so very strange, my Lord^ 
supposing your honour and happiness — and 
mine, too, were at stake — for me to question 
you ? Ah ! I remember now ! " She cried 
out sharply, as if some sudden light had been 
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let in upon her mind. " Tilbury told me that 
old Mr. Barton had come up to London to 
settle the accounts of the Tilbury estates ! 
Father — father — surely — it is not possible ! — 
there is nothing wrong in those accounts ? '' 

The shot was a chance shot, a singular in- 
spiration, and it told with deadly effect, 
though the fair artillerist did not know why. 

An intense pallor whitened the EarPs face; 
he caught her arm excitedly, and said in a 
low, frightened voice — 

** Why, Blanche, Blanche — ^what do you 
know ? What have you heard ? Who has 
been saying anything? What do you 
mean ?" 

" So there zs something, my Lord,*' she 
said, brushing past all his queries, ** which 
involves our honour and happiness ! *' 

*' Pooh ! '* he ejaculated, .angry and morti- 
fied at having been caught in so simple a 
trap. ** I have admitted nothing of the kind. 
I only feared that someone had been gossip- 
ing about my affairs — and I cannot allow that 
— I won't allow that!'' 
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'*My Lord, there is something — I know 
there is — something grave, serious, dreadful 
— something betwe.en you and George Bar- 
ton — something you are anxious to conceal — 
something which holds him back from having 
justice done on his father's murderers ! Do 
you know, that it has nearly driven him mad ! *' 

Barton's mysterious words had suddenly re- 
curred to her — "Scoundrels — whose guilt it 
was not possible for you to prove without 
bringing shame upon some you respected and 
loved/' 

The peer turned upon his daughter as if he 
had been stung, 

'* What is that to you ? '* he said, fiercely. 
'* What is George Barton to you?" What 
does it matter to you whether he is mad or 
sane ? '' 

" O, father, father!'' she cried out in a 
voice of anguish, '* I love him ! " 

For an instant she glanced at his terrible 
face, and then she sank down, still on her 
knees, crouching, with her head bent forward 
and her face in her hands, and thus she 
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waited, keenly alive, expectant, palpitating, 
for the blow which she felt must fall, not from 
his hand — it is French and Italian Counts who 
strike women — but from his lips. 

Had she been the weeping Magdalen, 
whose attitude in a celebrated picture she 
had unconsciously assumed, and he a 
Pharisee, the peer could hardly have looked 
at her with a more pitiless scorn. The transi- 
tion from the magnificent idea of Lord 
Tilbury to the commonplace reality of 
George Barton — ^we mean strictly from the 
point of view of a great English Earl — was 
too prodigious not to shake the very founda- 
tions of his equanimity, and topple over the 
entire superstructure. His passions were 
boiling up, like a geyser suddenly uncovered 
by an earthquake. The flame that flashed in 
those cold grey eyes of his was lurid as the 
blue lightning — -flashed we say — because the 
peculiarity of this man's temperament was 
the perfect natural balance between two great 
forces of passion and reason, the iron control, 
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which, by long years of experience, the one 
had been able to establish over the other, and 
the phenomenal rapidity of the interaction 
between them. The flame died out in a 
moment ; his face became dark as night. 

For a short time he was silent, passing 
in review, with marvellous quickness, the sa- 
lient incidents of his recent interviews with 
George Barton, searching his keen, accurate 
memory for some word, or gesture, some 
side hint that the young man might have let 
slip of his daring ambition ; for the Earl could 
not possibly have guessed at the real facts, 
the scene in the Temple for instance, and he 
naturally supposed that his daughter's avowal 
ensued from a long-matured understanding, 
or, as he put it to himself — a prolonged 
course of deceit. He found it impossible, to 
recall anything that even his sharp instincts 
could fasten upon, and he was forced to give 
the young man the undeserved credit of being 
one of the most discreet and clever diplo- 
matists it had ever been his lot to meet. That, 
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however, by no means appeased the severity 
of his judgment, and it certainly increased 
the sense of danger. 

All his gratitude for the nobility of Barton's 
conduct, all his own repentant feelings and 
generous emotions, his sworn obligations, the 
extorted trust and admiration of the past 
twenty-four hours, were, at one sweep of the 
sponge, wiped off the calendar of his mind. 
The damnable fact alone remained, that 
Barton had dared to loye the Earl of Selby's 
daughter ; and the suspicion followed close, 
as the report follows the flash, that George 
was using the power he had acquired over the 
Earl's destinies to further his own audacious 
projects. 

Let anyone consider how perfectly natural 
this suspicion was, and how intensely un- 
founded, and then lay up in his heart how 
perilous a thing it is to judge of the actions 
or motives of a fellow-man. 

For a Httle while, I say, he remained 
silent, raging and pondering. When he did 
speak, he showed what a profound wrath was 
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turning in his soul, for he utterly forgot him- 
self. 

He rose, and, taking no notice of his 
daughter, paced the room, soliloquizing — 

'* By heaven,*' he said, bitterly, ** it seems 
as if everyone were in a conspiracy to drive 
me mad ! One thing after another — and this, 
the cruellest blow of all ! The young whelp ! '* 
— Lady Blanche started and listened eagerly — 
" I could never have believed it possible, that 
such madness should have entered his head. 
Humph! anything is possible with human 
beings except to be true and sincere — I have 
had bitter enough experience of that. But 
I thought I was too old to be deceived. It 
is that damnable business of Tilbury's which 
has deranged my judgment. I should have 
foreseen so commonplace a manoeuvre as 
this. Ha! Master Barton — so the price I 
am to pay for keeping your mouth shut is — 
the hand of an Earl's daughter? the best 
match in England to keep a student's 
tongue from wagging 1 That is your bargain, 
is it?" 

VOL. III. F 
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"It is false, my Lord; you know it is 
false ! '' 

With a cry that rang through the room, 
Lady Blanche suddenly straightened h^self 
up, and faced the Earl, still on her knees, 
furious as Alecto, inspired like a Pythoness* 
stretching her hand out, as if at once accus- 
ing him, and appealing to heaven against 
him. Her voice, usually a sweet, silvery 
treble changed, in the intensity of her 
emotion, to a deep contralto, and he could 
see her eyes glowing with vivid light. 

" Ah ! " she almost shrieked. " I see it 
all now ! There is some shameful secret 
connected with Tilbury's accounts — ^which 
was known to Mr. Barton — which is known 
to his son — which you — the Earl of Selby are 
trying to hush up ! Is it for this, my Lord, 
that you allowed an infamous accusation to 
be made against an honourable man — that 
you have inflicted an irreparable injury on a 
noble woman — that you have been trying to 
get * the whelp ! ' as you call him — to be 
silent, and forego the infliction of justice on 
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Tiis father's murderers ? You — father 1 — you 
would condescend to accept such a sacri- 
fice! . . . Why you said it, my Lord, you 
said it ! " she cried excitedly, seeing that 
the Earl made a gesture of impatient denial. 
*' Poor George Barton ! No wonder he has 
nearly lost his reason ! But I never would 
have believed that you — my father — ^would 
have condescended to such a bargain — no, 
not even if all your fortune depended on 
it!" 

The Earl stood paralysed and speechless. 
The overwhelming physical and moral fury of 
the attack — and coming from his daughter — 
fell upon him like a bolt out of a clear sky. 

She seemed to have risen up out of the 
ground like an accusing spirit, beautiful, 
superb, implacable. There was just enough 
colour of truth in the accusations her ex- 
cited fancy had conjured up to strike what I 
may call the superstitious sense of a guilty 
man, even though he were as strong and 
sceptical as the Earl of Selby. Her appear- 
ance, too, in her white dress, with her head 
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thrown back, her fine nostrils quivering, her 
eyes aflame, her lips curling with scorn, her 
exquisite young figure undulating with the 
movements of passion, the cross — his wife's 
cross — shining on her heaving throat — formed 
altogether a superb, awful, complex statue of 
passion. It was Greek in its marvellous 
beauty and heathen implacability, Dantesque 
in its deep volcanic energy, Romantic in its 
chivalrous audacity — ^and, with that cross of 
Christian hope on its breast, seemed to draw 
its moral indignation from the severe sources 
of Christian enthusiasm. The quick observer, 
to whom iEschylus, and Dante, and Shakes- 
peare, and Goethe were familiar spirits, was. 
struck by it, as an embodiment of the finest 
passion of all the grand ages. And then, he 
could almost have imagined that his wife had 
risen from her grave to denounce him ! 

Trembling, he ran forward and seized her 
hand, while his face, covered with a sweat of 
agony, bent over her. 

'' Blanche, Blanche ! for God's sake don't 
look at me like that ! I have done wrong — I 
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liave done wrong — but nothing so base as 
you imagine. Blanche — ^you shall know all 
— I do not deserve this dreadful denuncia- 
tion. O, Blanche, Blanche, take back those 
words if you would not break your father's 
heart ! '' 

His movement broke the spell of her pas- 
-sion, and, under the reaction, she sank back 
a little, with one hand on her heart. She 
looked up at him, regretful, appealing. 

'* Forgive me, father ! '' she murmured, in 
low, broken tones — *' forgive me ! I see in 
your face that I have wronged you — but O, 
father, father, you see how I love him ! And 
you wronged him so ! You charged him, 
whom I knew to be innocent — ^whom I knew 
to be sacrificing himself for you — and me — 
you charged him with baseness and deceit — 
and that — in order to win me ! And I had 
just told you that I loved him, and I knew it 
to be false. It cut me to the heart — and — 
and I don't know, but it seemed suddenly as 
if my soul took fire, and I must speak. . . . 
But you will forgive me ? '' 
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She felt his hand trembling in hers, while 
his face looked grave, troubled, irresolute. 
The impulse that had led him to her side, and 
to the emotional weakness of his surrender 
and appeal, had been a very complex one, 
defying analysis, for some of the causes were 
moral, some aesthetic — the classic grandeur 
of her passion, for instance — some physical, 
some spiritual — such as the superstitious 
influence of the cross ; and some resulted 
from a rapid action of his mind and judg- 
ment ; but one thing that had not animated 
him was any alteration of his feelings in 
regard to George Barton. And here, with 
that strange, one-idea'd pertinacity of woman,^ 
after terrifying him into a confession — an in- 
credible performance — and in the very act of 
imploring his forgiveness, she vindicated and 
affirmed her love. 

Yet he was conscious that, although she 
was on her knees, at his feet, in the attitude 
of humility, the moral victory was hers. 
Any man against whom a moral accusation 
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is levelled by one whose own moral position 
is unassailable, must be a poor creature if he 
can fancy that that which is true in it does 
not attain him, because it is mixed with false, 
or is not formulated with legal precision. If 
Lady Blanche had not caught the exact 
truth, the purity and generosity of her mo- 
tives, the undercurrent of justice in her de- 
nunciation, had struck vitally home, and we 
have seen by his words that, while he flinched 
from the exaggerations, he was too noble to 
deny his guilt. And now, when she vouched 
young Barton's integrity and candour of ac- 
tion, he felt that she must have had good 
grounds for doing it. The natural justness, 
the chivalry of his nature, told the Earl that 
he had been ungenerous, that disappointment 
and anger had warped his judgment, that 
Barton could not have acted with him and 
toward him, as he had done yesterday and 
to-day, while nursing such Mephistophelian 
projects as had been imputed to him. Still 
the Earl was puzzled. There was the fact 
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that Barton loved Lady Blanche, that she 
loved Barton, and that the secret had been 
kept from him. 

But one of the first things that comes back 
to the practised man of the world, in any of 
those rare crises which incontinently disturb 
his equilibrium, is his dignity — the conserva- 
tion of which has become an instinct. And 
in this supreme moment the EarFs sense of 
dignity revived, along with the rush of affec- 
tion for his daughter. In the most graceful 
manner in the world, he bent down and im- 
pressed a kiss upon her forehead, and in 
calm, gentle, grave tones answered her ap- 
peal — 

" Whatever needs forgiveness, my dear 
daughter, I forgive — with all my heart. 
There has been a regrettable misunderstand- 
ing — " (it is thus that a man of tact wraps 
up in bon-bon paper all the painful memories 
of a disagreeable incident, and almost de- 
ludes himself and others into believing that 
what has happened was after all less serious 
than it seemed !) ** We have been skirmish- 
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ing in the dark. It is evident that we are 
both misinformed — both mistaken as to the 
facts on either side. But, Blanche — believe 
me, my dear girl, if I have been silent about 
the grave matters which have been troubling 
me, it was for your good, your happiness and 
peace of mind. On the other hand, Blanche, 
do you think you have been quite so candid 
with me as our relations — as my affection 
for you — justified me in expecting ? In the 
middle of infinite anxieties of mind and 
heart, you have suddenly sprung a surprise 
upon me, the gravity of which you cannot 
but be sensible of. You can hardly wonder 
that, for the moment, it unnerved me. I 
am so surprised that I am unable to judge of 
it with the calmness and consideration which 
a subject of such vital importance demands. 
This,'' he said, touching the cross on her 
bosom, *' reminds me how irreparable a loss 
we have both sustained, the sharpness of 
which comes home to us when we have to 
face such questions as these. And it re- 
>minds me, too, how great and dehcate is that 
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responsibility which I now have to carry — 
alone." His voice trembled. She threw 
her arm round him, and rested her head 
against his side. " But, dearest Blanche, 
this token will suggest to you how much / 
have lost — how greatly I need the affection 
and solace which you alone remain to supply. 
Indeed, we are necessary to each other, and, 
now that so few years of life are left to me, 
the moments are too precious to be troubled 
by disagreements, or darkened by misunder- 
standings. You have expanded suddenly 
into a woman, of rare force of character — 
and, I fear, along with some of his better 
qualities, you have inherited some of the 
graver faults of your father's temperament. 
This should make us merciful to each other. 
The pain we have both experienced to-night 
— sharp and deep as it was — will not have 
been without its benefit, if it have taught us 
that, and if it leave us henceforth to the 
calm enjoyment of mutual love and confi- 
dence." 

The delicacy of this little argument, with 
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its unaffected simplicity and candour, struck 
the fine chords of Lady Blanche's nature 
with the sympathetic touch of a master hand. 
The man who could speak thus had not only 
a finely-tempered nature — he had, somewhere, 
a true heart, if at times it refused to denote 
its presence in the right place, to the most 
careful auscultation. There are hearts of 
this kind, which seem to shift about in men's 
systems as if they were foreign objects, and 
only now and then turn up in the centre to 
resume their proper functions. 

" — And now," he added, after a little 
pause, "let me help you to your feet, for I 
should not like Colston to catch us in this 
melodramatic attitude." 

" Father," she said, taking both his hands, 
and looking up into his eyes, " — I shall 
never call you ' papa ' again — before I get 
up, let me promise you here solemnly on my 
knees that, however deeply I may love — him 
— I will do nothing, I will not even see him, 
without your consent. I must have the 
agreement of your judgment and your heart- 
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And, father — " she added, with a graceful 
gesture, a blush, a quiet, decided smile, " it 
may be years in coming — but you will give it 
— I'm sure you will ! " 

While he shook his head, gravely smiling, 
he raised her to her feet, and put her arm in 
his. 

" Let us walk up and down the room a few 
minutes,'* he said. " I will tell you, dear 
Blanche, what is the cause of all my troubles, 
and you shall tell me how all this has come 
about. It is understood— is it not? — that 
henceforth there are to be no secrets between 
us?" 

She pressed his hand to her side as the 
only answer, and the Earl, now in full pos- 
session of himself, sketched out for her, 
rapidly and graphically, the outlines of the 
situation. He did not attempt to extenuate 
his error, any more than he had done to 
young Barton, who was, by a curious fatality, 
the only other confidant of his secret. 

Lady Blanche was naturally pained and 
shocked at this revelation — for, until to- 
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night, her eyes had discerned no spots on the 
bright disc of her father's character, and her 
fine nature invincibly recoiled from any 
moral weakness. But his pain, the severity 
with which he judged his own conduct, his 
evident repentance and desire to repair his 
fault, as well as the assurance that it could 
be done completely by a limited sacrifice of 
his fortune, alleviated, to some extent, her 
grief at this discovery. One thing only could 
restore them both to happiness ; the soiled 
escutcheon must be cleaned, and his repara- 
tion be complete. Above all, she sympathised 
with his desire that this should be done with- 
out exposing him to his sister, to the young 
Earl of Tilbury or to the rest of the family. 
But still she felt that there was a duty to be 
performed of even greater importance than 
the satisfaction of his self-esteem. 

In the strength of her own moral position, 
she could not but gather greater freedom in 
making her own confession. Blushing, but 
frank, and eloquent with the inspiration of 
love, she told him all. Lord Charles's hair 
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would have stood on end had he known how 
his father and sister were engaged at that 
moment. They had already reached a point, 
which he could only see in faint perspective, 
at the end of a troublous journey of years. 

When the truth was all before him, the 
Earl had the candour to admit that young 
Barton's conduct was free from blame. He 
flinched at his daughter's bold confession, 
while he marked the depth and intensity of her 
feeling. He saw himself reflected in her im- 
pulsiveness. He also noted the signs of that 
firm resolution which had distinguished her 
from childhood. But he was still very far 
from capitulation. The outworks of aristo- 
cratic pride often hold out longer than the 
citadel of morality. 

'* Now, Blanche," he said, '* what is to be 
done ? Of course you will give me time to 
think over so grave a matter as yours — and 
in doing so I shall be governed wholly by 
consideration of your future happiness. But 
you see, this other business will not wait. It 
demands immediate action.'* 
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She stood opposite him with her hands 
thrown behind her back, the fingers inter- 
laced, an attitude which defined and empha- 
sised the classic beauty of her figure. 

" Father," she said, " there is only one 
thing to do ! No matter what comes of it 
to you — to us — you must not let those villains 
escape. At any risk you must let the police 
know at once what the grounds of suspicion 
against them are.'' 

" What, and expose all my business ? " 

" If necessary, dear father, even that. But 
I don't see that you need do that at present. 
You can rest the case against them, can't 
you, entirely on their defalcations and the 
forgery discovered by poor Mr. Barton? But 
there are two pressing reasons for immediate 
action." 

" Expound them to me, most wise Minerva ! " 

" I see you are becoming yourself again — 
you are getting malicious ; but they are both 
very serious. One concerns you personally." 

''Me?" 

'* Yes, dear father. It flashed across my 
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mind while you were explaining the matter to 
me. Did it not occur to you that you are- 
so mixed up with these people that, if you re- 
mained silent too long, and their guilt should 
be established, you might be exposed to a 
very ugly suspicion ? '* 

Had it occurred to him ? Had not young 
Barton brought it home to him only too 
terribly but yesterday ? But he had not told 
her anything about that. 

" Well, and the second ? " 

'^ Relates to — Mister — Barton. Don't you 
see what is holding him back ? It is a 
delicacy about compromising you — " 

*' It appears to me," said the Earl, with a 
grim smile, '^ that there is a stronger reason 
than that — ^which I had not suspected — it is 
the ^"/zdelicacy of his regard for someone else." 

'^ That may have something to do with it," 
she said, blushing and smiling, '^ but,"what-^ 
ever the motive, you see he is in a painful 
dilemma — from which he cannot extricate 
himself without doing violence to his feelings 
on one side or the other." 
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The Earl started with surprise at the 
justness of this appreciation. The intuition 
of love had detected that which, up to this 
moment, had escaped his own quick appre- 
hension. 

*' Why what made you think of that ?" he 
inquired. 

" Something which fell from him inad- 
vertently to-day — for I must tell you, he kept 
your secret manfully against Charlie and 
me. 

" Hum ! So it seems. It is rather late in 
life to have learned such a lesson, but I make 
a vow that, if ever I have a secret again, I 
will never go within a hundred yards of a 
woman. Well, and you wish to have him 
relieved from this dilemma?'* 

" We owe it to him — to his mother — not 
to allow him to remain in this painful position 
one moment longer than we can help it. 
Father, I think you ought to tell the police 
of your suspicions immediately." 

She glanced at the clock. He noticed the 
movement. 

VOL. III. G 
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'* What to night ? " he cried, in a voice of 
dismay. " It is a quarter to ten ! '* 

" Think, my dear father! I know you are 
weary, but a few hours may make a difference. 
It is the first act of reparation — ^and I want 
above all to see you separated this hour, by 
a definite act, from the villains who sent that 
telegram. We shall both of us sleep more 
happily when that is done. He must know 
nothing about it. Neither you, nor I, should 
see him to-night. I expect he and Charlie, 
are in the house now. Let me order a han- 
som, and drive with you to Scotland Yard — 
the night is fine, and I will wait for you to 
bring you home." 

*' You are right, Blanche. Ah ! what would 
I not give to have your youth, your energy, 
your ingenuous confidence and impetuous 
enthusiasm ! Well — " he added, pulling the 
bell, "fiat voluntas tua dea imp lac abi lis ! 
The time may be precious, and many a weary 
night have I spent working for an ungrateful 
country at matters of far less practical import- 
ance. . . . Colston, has anybody come in ? " 
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" Lord Charles is in the billiard-room, your 
l-,ordship, and Mr. Barton is with Mrs. Bar- 
ton." 

" Without saying anything to them, send 
for a hansom. I shall drive as far as the 
House of Commons. When Mr. Barton 
comes down stairs, give him my compliments 
and say that to my great regret I am obliged 
to go out on important business, and beg him 
to excuse me. Say that I shall have the 
pleasure of calling upon him to-morrow.*' 

Lady Blanche had already disappeared. In 
Jess than three minutes she returned, en- 
veloped in a long, dark mantle, and wearing 
a toque and veil. When a woman chooses, 
she can perform a toilette with the rapidity 
of a Patagonian, but then she chooses only 
about twice in a lifetime. 



Deep was the disappointment of George 
Barton, when, on rejoining Lord Charles, he 
received the Earl's message, and learned that 
Lady Blanche had gone out. He had counted 
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at least on seeing her, and pressing her hand, 
and she had vanished without even leaving 
him a word ! He looked blankly at Lord 
Charles, who looked quite as blankly at him. 

" Here's a pretty go ! '' remarked the young 
lord. " The peer and the peri gone off to- 
gether on a nocturnal expedition — in a han- 
som — my dear fellow, in a hansom. The 
peer has given the address as the House of 
Commons — but do you know what I suspect ? 
She has confessed — and he has taken her off 
to Bethlehem Hospital. I have had the curio- 
sity to cross-examine Colston as to how she 
was dressed — a dark waterproof, and cap, 
and veil. And do you know the Earl had the 
cunning to give directions that we were not 
to be told of it till they had gone ? What do 
you think of that ? Call you that proper 
treatment of a lover? '' 

'* Do be serious, Charles,'' said Barton, 
peevishly, for he was profoundly perplexed by 
this mysterious manoeuvre. '* What does it 
really mean ? " 

" My dear fellow, I don't know any more 
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than you do. I have told you the strict truth. 
The fugitives appear to have been closeted 
together in the library since dinner-time ; 
the peer rings for a hansom — the peri dons a 
cloak, and they vanish. But if you want my 
serious opinion, I should say, knowing the 
young lady, there is something up. As for 
the Earl, I have long since given up guessing 
at his motives for any particular line of action 
as a ridiculous waste of time — nearly as un- 
satisfactory and exasperating as trying to 
fish the skin of the milk out of a bowl of 
French coffee. Did you ever try it ? But, 
there, you see, if all eggs were transparent, 
there would be no addled ones sold, and trade 
would suffer ; and, if all men could be seen 
through, the Earl's occupation would be gone, 
for diplomacy would be an impossibility. But 
Blanche is different — clear as a glass of 
water. And after what took place to-day, 
she would never have gone out and left us in 
the lurch in this way, unless something very 
serious were in the wind — that's my solemn 
conviction." 
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" Which does not bring us one whit nearer 
a solution." 

" True — exactly like ' Paley's Evidences.' ''^ 
Profound inquietude and discontent settled 
down on Barton's mind when, after spending 
a long hour in vain conjecture, he had taken 
leave of Lord Charles towards midnight, and 
started to walk to the Temple. Who that 
has experienced the weakness of love does 
not know how small a contretemps will sud- 
denly chill the fever of the spirit, and wrap 
the heart in gloom ? His mother's subdued 
joy and its animating effects upon her feelings 
and condition, had cheered his heart. He 
felt so grateful to the noble girl, for thus 
quickening his mother's energies by her in- 
genuous avowal, and his happiness would 
have been complete, could he only have 
whispered, or looked, his feelings into her 
ear, or eye. Now there was not merely dis- 
appointment, but anxiety. What could this 
strange movement mean ? Had they gone to 
Lady Tilbury? or was it not that Blanche 
had told the Earl of her love, and that he had 
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invented a pretext to prevent their meeting ? 
This, being the most painful supposition, was 
naturally the one which his mind nursed as 
the most probable, and it filled him with pre- 
sentiments of trouble and sorrow. No need 
to describe how thought chased thought, and 
one gloomy fancy followed on another, as 
hurrying clouds in a September sky. Occu- 
pied with his reflections, he had mechanically 
taken the route along Wigmore Street to 
Cavendish Square, and thence down Prince's 
Street, when, turning into Oxford Street, he 
became conscious with a shudder that he 
was at Regent Circus — on the scene of his 
father's murder. 

Oh ! he had been there since then ! He 
had seen it by day and by night. Every 
feature of it was photographed in deep 
Rembrandt shadows on his heart. And just 
now, when that little check had rolled back 
upon themselves the gushing fountains of his 
love, and created a little whirlpool in his soul, 
he found himself there, once more in face of 
his grief — and of his vengeance. At that 
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hour of the night the turbulent movement of 
the Circus traffic has died down. The pave- 
ments are no longer filled with an eddying 
crowd. The omnibuses come up few and 
crawling. The lighter traffic of carriages and 
cabs has dwindled down to mere units swiftlv 
coming and departing. At the corners gather 
a few scores of home-going persons waiting 
to take their places in the omnibuses ; gay 
and yet sad night-birds of both sexes, ffit 
here and there ; two or three policemen 
gossip under the lamps with each other, or 
with those passing scores of chance acquaint- 
ances which everyone who has any stationary 
duty in a great city is sure to make with the 
frequenters of the streets. The loud roar of 
the human waves has ceased, and the tide is 
ebbing, growing gentler as it recedes, until 
at length it settles down, far in the night, into 
almost perfect calm ctnd silence. 

He paused for a moment, and then im- 
posing a firm control upon his feelings, he 
went and stood there, upon the spot where, 
still vigorous in life, active in intelligence, 
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anxious but brave, busy with the interests of 
time, duty, affection, and all unconscious of 
the dark-winged messenger which was 
hovering above the crowd, and had fixed its 
fatal eye on him, his father had changed, in 
the twinkling of an eye, from body to atoms, 
from soul to spirit. 

There was nothing to mark the spot. The 
roadway had been mended. Thousand^ of 
feet now trod it daily with indifferent steps — 
the ground where a brother man had been 
foully slain. Only last week — but the tale 
had already begun to drift into legend. One 
of four millions ! What is that ? Who can 
stay to count the leaves of a forest as they 
fall ? 

George Barton stood there musing. 

He did not see or hear a policeman point- 
ing at him, and saying to a curious American, 
from the Langham Hotel — 

" Why right there, sir, where you see that 
gentleman a standin* — that's the very spot!" 

Had he heard that — he must have turned 
.and fled ! But fate had willed it otherwise. 
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He was lost in thought. His father's- 
figure seemed to come up before him, just as 
he was in Hfe, gentle, genial, firm, with the 
dignity of virtue, and the frank, clear eyes of 
a perfect integrity. 

He could almost fancy that the figure 
looked at him earnestly, as if searching into 
his inmost soul, and asking — 

"Is thy heart true ? Dost thou shrink 
from thy duty ? Doth aught stand between 
thee and thy love and loyalty to me ? Wilt 
thou see that my honour is vindicated ? that 
the good name I treasured so highly is not 
trampled in the dust by feet so foul as those 
of my murderers ? Are they to go unpunished? 
Remember, son, that life, or love, or fortune, 
is none of them so precious to thee as thy 
father's honour, for, if thou be worthy of it, 
it is thine own ; if thou permit a spot to rest 
upon it, it is to thy eternal shame ! " 

Thus did the shade which his vivid but 
gloomy imagination had conjured up, appear 
to speak to him as he stood on the last 
ground its living feet had trod. 
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" Father," he murmured, '* if you can 
see into my heart, you know that it is, and 
will be, faithful to you and duty. As I live,, 
your memory shall be made as stainless as 
your life, your murderers shall meet with 
justice — if to secure this I have to tear out 
of my heart a precious love and forego all 
my hopes and ambitions. Father, here, where 
you perished, I consecrate all to the vindica- 
tion of your honour and your life.'' 

Even as he spoke, and laid, as it were, the 
sacrifice on the altar; even as the struggle 
between Duty and Desire, had thus ended 
with the victory of Duty, an answering 
message of hope and approbation seemed 
to have been sent to him — almost as though 

it had dropped from the clouds 

There was a sharp cry. He started, and 
jumped back, just in time to escape from 
being crushed by a hansom, which had come 
swiftly up Regent Street, and was close 
upon him before he was aware. Happily, 
he was facing it, and a slight movement 
enabled him to avoid it. His eye fell upon 
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the occupants. A veil was quickly drawn 
aside, a white handkerchief fluttered, flew 
•out and fell at his feet. Lady Blanche ! The 
Earl leaned forward, waved his hand, and 
cried out in a voice bright, strong, cheering 
— '* To-morrow, Barton ! " — and they were 
gone ! 

He picked up the tiny, lace-edged web of 
cambric, and thrust it into his bosom, and 
his heart told him, at that moment, that a 
way would be found of reconciling Love and 
Duty. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE LAST DREGS OF THE CUP OF 

HUMILIATION. 

Late in the evening of the same eventful' 
Tuesday, the Chief Commissioner of Police 
and Mr. Sontag were closeted together in 
the latter's room. The Chief Commissioner 
had come in from a conference he had been 
having with the Home Secretary in his 
private room at the House of Commons ; 
for, during the Session, in those dingy little 
holes which are assigned to the use of 
Ministers in that mean, but pretentious 
building, many an important act of State 
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is decided, and not a little public business 
is done. The " Invincibles " were seeking 
to take advantage of the excitement pro- 
duced by the Regent Circus mystery, to 
alarm the authorities with threats of new 
outrages, and all the public buildings were 
being watched to prevent surprise. Mean- 
time it had become very important to the 
Secretary of State to disprove as promptly 
as possible the general notion that the 
Fenians had been at the bottom of that 
startling crime, and the Commissioner was 
anxious to know what progress had been 
made during the day in the investigation 
of the circumstances. 

McLaren's disappearance had excited 
profound disquiet in the minds of all the 
officials. It indicated that the organisation 
they were endeavouring to unmask and out- 
wit was one of extraordinary daring, clever- 
ness, and resource. In one particular, the 
Home Secretary and Chief Commissioner 
both admitted, Mr. Sontag's presumptions 
had turned out to be correct. There was 
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no doubt that the agent of the Earl of 
Selby, George Barton, the elder, was the 
person who had been the victim of the 
crime. Such being the victim, and such 
the character of his enemies, who could 
those enemies be? 

There was the rub ! So far as the know- 
ledge of the police extended up to the 
present moment, Mr. Barton had no enemies. 
On the contrary, all the information they 
could gather went to prove the quiet, amic- 
able character of all his relations. Even the 
Earl of Selby, when he had accused him, 
through his solicitors, of running away with 
his property, had seemed wounded and as- 
tonished, and spoke of the long friend- 
ship that had existed between them as an 
aggravation of the supposed offence. One 
exception only to this general testimony 
had not escaped the chief detective's 
observation. Mr. Sontag, Garbett, every- 
one who had come in contact with Pollard 
and Pollard, noticed that there was an under- 
ground of animosity in their feelings against 
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the agent. These were the last persons with 
whom he had been engaged in serious busi- 
ness. Sontag, reviewing the case, pointed 
this out to his chief, and owned that, after 
the Earl's conduct in the morning, they could 
not entertain any doubts of his sincerity and 
innocence. 

" Indeed,'' said Sontag, " the state of affairs 
disclosed to-day is very curious, and mys- 
terious. You will follow me, sir, point by 
point ? " 

Sir Henry nodded. 

" The day th9.t Mr. Barton disappeared,, 
young Mr. Barton applied to the police to 
help him to find out what had become of his 
father, and his manner, his anxiety, and grief 
satisfied us that he, at all events, was not 
acting in collusion with the old gentleman. 
Next day, Friday, information is lodged here 
by Pollard and Pollard, assuming to act as 
solicitors for the Earl of Selby." 

** Why do you say assuming?" 
," Because from what has happened since, I 
guess that the Earl rather permitted than 
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directed them to act, as they did, and since 
then he has practically thrown them over." 

" That is a very strange state of things," 
said the Commissioner. 

" It is, sir, and grows stranger the more one 
examines it. You see Mr. Barton was Lord 
Selby's agent and solicitor. Why then should 
he have employed Pollard and Pollard as 
well ? " 

The chief detective stuck his head forward, 
and peered at the Commissioner in that pro- 
voking way which was habitual to him when 
about to put the astuteness of anyone with 
whom he was conversing to the test. 

'* I don't see why not, though I suppose 
you do. Confound your conundrums, Sontag 
— let us get on ! " 

'* I beg pardon. Sir Henry. The, same firm 
were solicitors to the estate of the Earl of 
Tilbury, of which Lord Selby was the sur- 
viving executor, and also to the Countess, 
his sister. Do you not think it rather odd, 
if not irregular, that the same lawyers 
should be acting personally for the Earl as 
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well as on account of the estate of his 
ward ? " 

" I don't know enough about such things 
to pass an opinion, but no one would think of 
criticising such an arrangement in the case 
of the Earl of Selby, a man of unblemished 
honour, and, I should think, quite as rich 
as young Tilbury." 

" I am not so sure about that, sir. I believe 
not. At all events his estates are not so 
productive as Lord Tilbury's, and there is 
this difference — Lord Tilbury's estates are 
free from encumbrances, while I have ascer- 
tained that the Earl of Selby has recently 
been raising large sums of money through 
these very solicitors." 

*' How do you know that?" inquired the 
Commissioner. 

" I have Garbett at work in Pollard's office. 
One of their clerks has given him some 
general information, though he is unwilling 
to supply particulars, or, more probably, has 
no knowledge of them. The proceedings ap- 
pear to be highly mysterious. Now, Sir 
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Henry, you follow me ? The Earl of Selby 
has an agent, a solicitor, and a very able 
man, Mr. Barton, who does everything — 
nevertheless the Earl employs Pollard and 
Pollard, solicitors to his ward, and to his 
sister, to raise large sums of money for him, 
for unknown purposes, and although the busi- 
ness has been in hand for some time, Mr. 
Barton has never turned up in it, until about 
ten days before his disappearance. He trans- 
acts the business, or reviews it, with Pollard 
and Pollard, the Earl, by the way, being mean- 
while out of town. Then, sir, he is murdered." 

** Curious, certainly, but still all quite capa- 
ble of explanation,*' said the Chief Commis- 
sioner. 

*' But, sir, the peculiarity of the situation 
is this, following on what I have described. 
The Earl of Selby has shown no great 
animus against Barton — the Pollards have. 
To-day he is taking active steps to discover 
the perpetrator of the crime — to-day the 
Pollards have withdrawn from any further 
pursuit of enquiries as to Barton's fate. And, 
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regarding that, something very significant has 
happened this afternoon.'' 

'* Eh ! something new ? " cried the Com' 
missioner. 

'* Yes, sir, but, with your permission, I will 
take things in order," continued Mr. Sontag, 
shuffling some papers which were docketed, 
and lay on the table at his hand. *' Well, sir,. 
Mr. Barton coming up to London on this 
business, holds long conferences with Pollard 
and Pollard, the latest on Wednesday after- 
noon last, which was of so stormy a character 
as to excite the curiosity of the clerks in 
Pollard's office. That was his last appear- 
ance in that office. Second notable fact. 
The third arises out of the advertisement 
which those gentlemen inserted in yesterday's 
and to-day's papers. I refer to the fact, 
stated therein, that a number of valuable 
documents and bonds had disappeared with 
Barton." 

'* Did they consult you about that adver- 
tisement ? " 

** No — though they saw me on Saturday^ 
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•when, of course, they must have sent it to the 
papers for insertion on Monday.'' 

*' Well, Mr. Sontag ? " 

" I have noted down the information I have 
collected about those papers, in the order of 
time of the happening of the facts — it is more 
than curious. I will read my memorandum — 
you can rely on the accuracy of each fact. 

" Monday, yune 2jrd. — Mr. Barton entered Pollards' 
with a large bag — full of papers, brought in a hansom. 
When he went away the bag was empty. It was of limp 
leather, and when empty could be doubled up under the 
^rm. 

** Wednesday, 2^th. — ^Visit of Mr. Barton to Pollard and 
Pollard. Stormy interview. Mr. B. ' very much excited 
and trembling when he went away.' 

" Thursday, 26th, — Death of Mr. Barton in Regent 
Circus on his way to an appointment with the Earl of 
Selby. 

" Friday, 27th. — Pollard and Pollard informed the 
police of the flight of Mr. Barton with a lot of papers, 
&c., of great value. 

** Saturday, 28th, — Mr. Charles Pollard went down by 
mid-day train to his country seat in Kent — returning same 
evening. Took with him a heavy bag, seeming to contain 
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law-papers. The porter noticed this as he had the bag in 
his handy and put it into the cab. 

^^ Monday, 30th, — Advertisement appears in London 
journals, offering reward for recovery of George Barton 
with deeds of title, bonds, &c,, signed, * Pollard and Pollard^ 
solicitors to the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Selby, K.G.' 

"12.15. — Visit of the Earl of Selby to Pollard and 
Pollard, and subsequently to Mr. George Barton, jun., in 
the Temple. 

" 9 p.m. — Mr. George Barton, jun., visited the Earl at 
his house in Portman Square, and remained till 1 2.40 a.m. 
this morning. 

" Now, Sir Henry, we come — please note 
what I am going to read — to to-day — 

** Tuesday, July ist, 11.35 ^•^' — Letter received at Scot- 
land Yard from Pollard and Pollard, stating that the miss- 
ing papers had been found mislaid in their ofl&ce, with- 
drawing the advertisement, and all pursuit after Mr. 
Barton, senior, professedly acting for their client » 

** 11.45. — The Earl of Selby calls in Scotland Yard, 
states that tiie Earl of Tilbury, having come to himself, 
had identified the victim in Regent Circus as Mr. Barton,, 
repudiates the advertisement of Pollard and Pollard, and 
directs a reward of £2,000 to be offered for the recovery 
of Mr. Barton's murderers. 
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'* 2 p.m. — Mr. Charles Pollard, returning from his place 
in the country, where he had gone at about 10.15 a.m., 
brings back to his oflfices a bag — the same taken down on 
Saturday, and apparently containing the same contents it 
did then. 

** 2.10 p.m. — Pollard and Pollard refuse to give the 
police a list of the documents alleged to have been lost. 
** 5 p.m. — The said list is received at Scotland Yard. 

" I ought to mention, Sir Henry, that no 
communication had taken place this morning 
between the Earl and Pollard, and Pollard, 
previous to their letter. I have good reason 
to believe that they did not know of his inten- 
tion to offer that reward, and, on the other 
hand, he did not know the bonds and other 
papers had been found. Indeed, the Earl did 
not see Pollards until nearly four o'clock in 
the afternoon, after paying a visit at Lord 
Tilbury's and to the City. Now, sir, I sent 
on Mr. Garbett for a list of those docu- 
ments, which the two Pollards at first per- 
emptorily refused, and were rather rough on 
Garbett, but they sent it to me later in the 
day, and I have it here.'* 
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** When you talk of a bagful of documents," 
inquired the Chief Commissioner, ** do you 
refer to any considerable bulk ? " 

" I refer to such a bulk, Sir Henry, as it 
was utterly impossible to mislay. That is 
Garbett^s opinion, who saw the bag Mr. 
Charles Pollard carried, and the room in 
which it was alleged the papers had been 
overlooked. Moreover, Pollards' own clerk, 
whose duty it was to arrange the papers in 
that room every night and morning, avers 
that they could not possibly have been over- 
looked there. Why, sir, there was fifty-five 
thousand pounds in United States bonds, 
which would make a big parcel in itself.'' 

*' Why, Mr. Sontag," said the Chief Com- 
missioner, gravely, '* this, in itself, is very sus- 
picious. A deliberate attempt to fasten on 
an innocent man a charge of theft of property, 
which was all the time in their own posses- 
sion ! What on earth can it mean? The 
Pollards are regarded as immaculate." 

'* So was Satan once, sir, according to Mr. 
John Milton," replied Mr. Sontag. '' Now, 
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when you add to this little shuffle the circum- 
stance that, in following up Mr. Charles Pol- 
lard into such a neighbourhood as that of 
Wapping, at a late hour of night, when and 
where he could not possibly have had any 
legitimate business, especially as he went 
disguised, — our man, McLaren, has come to 
grief — murdered beyond any question — are 
we not justified in fixing very strong sus- 
picions on these immaculate gentlemen ? '' 

*' Not only that, but in taking some action 
immediately,'* cried Sir Henry. 

** They are under strict surveillance already. 
If they try to run away they will be stopped. 
But, you see, sir, we have three weak spots in 
our case, and we dare not move against such 
people as they are on mere suspicion. They 
are not poor devils who have no money or 
character. A mistake would ruin us. First, 
you observe, we have no actual proof that 
Barton was murdered. Second, we have no 
proof that the papers taken to Kent on 
Saturday were the papers alleged to have 
been stolen. Third, we have no proof that 
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the papers brought from Kent were the 
papers taken there on Saturday. And yet 
I don't suppose you haye a shadow of doubt 
what the facts are ? " 

" Not the least. But what conceivable 
motive was there for all this shuffling ? '' 

" I have racked my brains till they ached 
to work out a hypothesis. You see, sir, it 
does not necessarily point to any complicity 
with the murder ? '' said Mr. Sontag. 

'' Why not ? '' asked the Commissioner. 

*' They removed the papers the second day 
after the murder. Had they done so the day 
it occurred, the suspicion would have been 
overwhelming. But they may simply be 
dishonest, and, learning that the only man 
who had any knowledge of the bonds being 
in their possession was dead, they might 
have thought of impounding them — then, 
on reflection, seeing the difficulty of doing 
anything with them — they may have repro- 
duced them.'' 

'* No, Sontag, that won't do. I've been 
thinking while you spoke. What do you 
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think of this? They trump up a charge 
against the dead man, in order to throw us 
off the scent." 

Sontag started. It was the flash of light 
he wanted. He thought a minute, and then 
said doubtfully — for he never liked to be out- 
done in sharpness even by his chief — 

" Y — e — es, but why, then, do they repro- 
duce them ? '* 

" Because, I expect, they have heard that 
the Circus mystification has so far failed that 
it is known that Barton was the victim, and 
of course the question would then arise, 
where are the bonds ? But whose property 
were they?" 

" The list does not say," replied Mr. 
Sontag. ** The deeds appear to be Lady 
Tilbury's. The bonds would be to bearer. 
It's a curious mixture. I have never come 
across such a complicated case." 

'*Well, the Earl of Selby could throw 
some light upon it," said the Commissioner, 
" or perhaps the Countess of Tilbury, or her 
son." 
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'* But there, sir, is the difficulty — the Earl 
will tell nothing — ^young Barton is as tight as 
a nut. He and the Earl have become recon- 
ciled since Lord Tilbury set all doubts at rest 
by his declaration." 

'* Is the Earl sincere ? " 

" I think so, and more than that, he and 
young Barton to-day both hinted that they 
suspected somebody, but they don^t seem in- 
clined to trust us with their suspicions, and, 
you may depend upon it, there is one of those 
family secrets involved in this business which 
mystifies the whole matter, and which, unless 
we look out very sharply, will lead to a failure 
of justice. The Earl may be trying to buy 
over young Barton to keep the secret.*' 

At this moment a smart policeman entered 
the cabinet with a card. The Commissioner 
glanced at it with surprise, and handed it to 
his subordinate, who elevated his eyebrows. 

'* Say nothing,'' said the Commissioner to 
the other in German. ** Let him do all the 
talking." Then, turning to the man, he said 
in English — ** Ask the Earl to come in." 
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The peer entered with his habitual easy, 
dignified manner, but the two great police- 
men, who instinctively looked up to read his 
face, saw that he had some grave intelligence 
to communicate. 

*' I must apologise, Sir Henry," he said, 
" for troubling you at so late an hour — in- 
deed, I hardly expected I should be so fortu- 
nate as to see you'' 

" We have no night or day in this office," 
said the Commissioner, smiling, ** and we 
were just engaged in discussing the question 
of your agent's murder, as you came in. I 
wish. Earl, you could throw some further 
light on the case, for it is very obscure." 

'* My object in seeking you at such an un- 
seasonable hour," said the peer, '' is to make 
a clean breast of all I know, lest, through my 
silence, there should be a failure of justice. 
I must tell you frankly I am placed in a very 
deHcate — and even a very critical position, by 
what I am about to tell you, and it was not 
until late last night, or rather early this 
morning, that my suspicions were aroused 
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and directed against the persons whom I am 
going to indicate to you." 

** Indeed ! " said the Commissioner, with 
interest, while Mr. Sontag peered at the Earl 
with evident excitement. 

" Yes,'' continued the peer, " and I am 
ashamed to say that my own relations with 
the persons at whom our suspicions point 
are of a nature to compromise me seriously, 
not in regard to this — but to a previous 
matter — which, I fear — and I grieve to say 
it — has led up to this horrible denoue- 
ment/' 

The Commissioner stared at the Earl with 
surprise, and said politely — 

" Earl, I need not caution so experienced 
a magistrate and statesman as you against 
making any disclosures calculated to compro- 
mise yourself." 

" It is not necessary. Sir Henry," replied 
the Earl, with a grim smile. " The story 
which I am going to tell you is one which 
I may well shrink from confiding to any 
human being, and still less to the ears of 
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those who are engaged in the vindication of 
justice. It is a personal and family secret ; it 
relates to a transaction for my part of which 
I am profoundly and heartily ashamed. In 
telling it to you I place in your hands my 
reputation, my honour, and the peace of mind 
and happiness of many other persons ; but in 
the interest of justice — at whatever cost to 
myself, I can no longer keep silence.'' 

The Earl leaned his head on his hand, and 
the two men could see that he was mastering 
some powerful emotion. 

*' My Lord,'' said the Chief Commissioner, 
*' no one could judge more clearly than your- 
self between circumstances which would tend 
to connect you, however remotely, with acts 
t)f a criminal character, and matters which 
have become mixed up with such acts, and 
which, though not of a criminal character, it 
is disagreeable, or even compromising, for 
you to disclose. In the former case we could 
not ask you to say anything ; in the latter we 
can ofl^r you the assurance that nothing you 
divulge shall ever pass these walls, or be used 
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except in a manner to shield you from any 
unpleasantness . ' ' 

'* I expected nothing less of your discretion 
and good feeling, Sir Henry, and take it for 
granted that I may equally rely on that of 
Mr. Sontag" — the latter bowed — ** but I 
assure you th^t when I came here I was 
prepared to do my duty and face the con- 
sequences without obtaining any such pro- 
mise. 

Once more the unhappy Earl, drinking the 
cup of repentance to the last dregs, forced 
himself to tell the story of his errors and of 
that to which they had led, adding the circum- 
stances which had come to his knowledge 
through George Barton's son. The two men 
listened to this remarkable confession with 
rapt attention. While he spoke, the drama 
gradually assumed form, colour, precision in 
Mr. Sontag's brain, until, as the Earl closed 
his recital, the great detective leaped to his 
feet, and cried out — 

'* We have them ! We have them ! It is 
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as clear as noonday. We must have a war- 
rant for their immediate arrest/' 

The detective was always in the ascendant 
with Mr. Sontag, who, if he were, as he had 
said once before, an artist, had no time to 
waste in sentiment, and in fact seldom wasted 
it either in that or in sympathy. He was too 
familiar with the worst weaknesses of hu- 
manity to have any high opinion of men, too 
concentrated on the business of detection and 
conviction to have much nicety in regard to 
the feelings of those who were the objects, or 
the means of his skilful and ingenious strategy. 
His mind, therefore, while the peer was speak- 
ing, had been fixed on the aim which he, as 
chief of the Detective Department of Police, 
had in view — the solution of the Regent 
Circus mystery. The Commissioner, on 
the contrary, who was by nature of a less 
philosophic and more chivalrous nature, while 
he had not lost a word, and was fixing all the 
facts related by the Earl in a singularly 
tenacious memory, could not help appre- 
ciating, and sympathising with, the pain 

VOL. IIL I 
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that such a declaration gave to his dis- 
tinguished visitor. 

" Stay, Sontag/' he said, speaking in a 
gentle tone, as he cast a deprecating glance 
at his subordinate, "will you kindly sit down 
a moment, and let us ask his Lordship, who 
has laid us under so deep an- obligation by 
this revelation, whether there is any line of 
action he wishes to suggest — any which 
occurs to him as the best for ensuring the 
punishment of the crime while avoiding the 
exposure which his own voluntary reparation 
has rendered unnecessary ? Nay, my Lord, 
forgive me, we owe you this at least for 
such help as this, for without it our conjec- 
tures would have been vain. Besides," he 
added to Sontag, *' you surely have not over- 
looked the fact that even yet a link is miss- 
ing? Neither of the Pollards, though they 
may be the principals in this infamous plot, 
was the individual who actually prepared the 
torpedo and placed it on Mr. Barton's person. 
You have no clue whatever to the intermediate 
agent or agents of the murder." 
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" I appreciate your good-feeling, Sir Henry/', 
said the Earl, offering his hand to the Com- 
missioner, '' and thank you." 

** Yes, but pardon me, my Lord, and Mr. 
Commissioner/' said Sontag, with his eye 
still on the main purpose of his thoughts. 
'* We can at once have them arrested on the 
charge of forgery, and that will assist us in 
getting the evidence we require in the murder 
case." 

'' No, Mr. Sontag," said the Earl. '' For- 
give me ! I cannot agree to that. I well 
understand your anxiety to catch these men 
— it does you credit as an active and able 
officer — but you must see, after what I have 
just told you, that it does not lie with me 
to accuse or to punish them for their sins 
against me. The consequences of those 
personal wrongs I have determined to suffer, 
without taking any steps to avenge them, 
because in once allowing myself to take the 
benefit of the wrong-doing of these men I 
have made it ten times my own. My object 
in coming here is not to obtain a personal re- 
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paration ; it is to prevent two criminals escap- 
ing from the penalty due for a blacker and 
more hideous crime/' 

Mr. Sontag involuntarily gave a slight 
elevation of the shoulders, which, under any 
other circumstances, would have cost him 
an angry look from the Earl, who, however, 
was in no humour to resent any of those 
mortifications which were the natural and in- 
evitable results of his position. He simply 
turned to the Commissioner and added - — 

*' But you need not let them escape. You 
must have them closely watched until you 
can get the clue you want to establish their 
connection with the crime.*' 

'* Oh ! that is being done,'' said the chief 
detective, drily. '' They will not be allowed 
to quit the kingdom, but I should certainly 
prefer to have them between four stone walls, 
and I say nothing ought to be allowed to 
prevent us from securing them." 

A quick anger shot into the peer's eyes, 
but he instantly mastered it. 
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*' Mr. Sontag," he said, in a quiet, digni- 
fied tone, " I do you the justice to believe 
that if you were in my position you would 
act precisely as I am doing. Command all 
my resources, my time, my intelligence such 
as it is — and in the last resort even my 
reputation — for the ends of justice — any- 
thing except to put me forward as seeking 
to punish the delinquencies of the miserable 
men who have once been the agents of my 
own wrongful acts. But, Sir Henry,'' he said, 
turning to the Commissioner, and giving him 
his hand, '' I must not keep you from the 
urgent business you have in hand, and my 
daughter is waiting below. Spare no ex- 
pense. Telegraph to all the ports to prevent 
any evasion — they will be as clever in their 
criminality as they have been in their busi- 
ness. Good-night.'' 

He bowed with politeness, but dignity, to 
Mr. Sontag. 

'' My Lord," said the latter, taking a step 
forward, as his clouded face assumed a 
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brighter expression, touched and refined by 
some secret feeling, *' may I shake hands 
with you ? *' 

The Earl gave his hand cordially, but 
gravely, and, accompanied by the Commis- 
sioner, left the room. When his chief re- 
turned, he looked at Mr. Sontag with a 
curious, enquiring glance. The detective ap- 
peared to be a little ashamed of his sudden 
betrayal of feeling. 

'* The EarV^ he said, with a slight laugh, 
which was evidently forced, '' is greater in 
the hour of his deepest humiliation than any 
man I ever saw in the height of an untar- 
nished integrity.'^ 

'* You are a queer fellow, Sontag,'* said 
the Commissioner, smiling. '* I see that 
underneath your philosophic calm and stem 
officialism you conceal some deep fountains 
of sentiment — very, very deep down I fear 
— but in this case I sympathise with you. 
It is not often that you and I, with all our 
experience, get such an insight into such a 
character as that." 
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'* And it is not often that a bad secret 
deserves to be so well kept/' replied Son tag. 
** But there is midnight striking, and no word 
from Garbett. That fellow has a nose like a 
bloodhound — I believe he really does smell a 
criminal when he passes him. He saw some 
fellow to-day in Lincoln's Inn Fields — a cer- 
tain Captain Yates — gambler, turfman, black- 
leg, roue — everything a man can be that's 
bad, and still swagger about as a * gentle- 
man,' ay, and in gentlemen's society, too — 
who is already in our black books, and has 
been signalised to us from France and Bel- 
gium as having had some suspicious rela- 
tions with criminals, though he has hitherto 
managed to keep on the right side of the 
hedge." 

" What, Yates of the Colorado business ?"" 
inquired Sir Henry. 

** The very same," replied Sontag. " Well, 
seeing him to-day in such close proximity to 
Pollards' offices, an idea struck Garbett, and 
he asked me to let him go and make some 
enquiries about this gentleman. He started 
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off at five o'clock, and I have not heard of 
him since. He must have got hold of some- 
thing serious, for he never wastes his time.'' 

*' I hope he will be more fortunate than 
poor McLaren." 

*' Ah ! a good man, too, but inclined to be 
rash. Garbett, like a good general, never 
moves without protecting his rear. He is 
well armed. I have no fear of him. But 
my curiosity will keep until to-morrow mom- 
ing." 

Though Mr. Sontag spoke so confidently, 
we shall see that, in fact, it did not keep so 
long even as that. 



CHAPTER IV. 

TWO BITTER DISAPPOINTMENTS. 

.At about the same hour that the Earl of 
Selby was sitting in the cabinet which is the 
lively centre of the discovery and prevention 
of crime among four millions of people, two 
men landed in Gravesend from the steam ferry- 
boat, having crossed from Tilbury. The very 
name of that place must have awakened in 
their minds some bitter reflections. They 
had come down from Bow, third-class by the 
railway. Their garb was that of mechanics, 
returning late from work which had left many 
a foul mark on their hands and faces. One, 
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the younger and taller of the two, carried 
over his shoulder a plaited straw basket,, 
from which protruded the handles of some 
well-used plumber's tools. Over the right 
arm of the other was a coil of lead piping 
of small diameter, and he .carried in his left 
hand a piece of iron gas pipe about six feet 
long. Both these men wore old, greasy felt 
hats, pulled well over their faces, and the 
taller smoked a short clay pipe. The elder 
of the two had a grizzly beard, which looked 
as if it had been both smoked and singed in 
the course of his labour. In a bright light it 
would have been difficult to distinguish their 
features — in the dinginess of Gravesend gas 
it was impossible to identify them, as they 
furtively turned down a street to the left, 
running parallel with the river-bank. Keep- 
ing close together, they conversed in low 
monosyllables or hasty whispers, although 
there appeared to be no danger of their 
being overheard by the two or three persons 
who could be discerned in the street. As 
the reader will have guessed, the firm of 
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Pollard and Pollard, having decided on a 
'* new departure/* was hidden beneath this 
clever disguise. 

The manner in which they had evaded the 
detectives, who were spying every motion, 
was creditable to the genius of Mr. Charles 
Pollard. The two men, at about six o* clock, 
had driven in a hansom to Mr. Charles's house 
in Queen's Gate, as if to dine there — and there 
they dined. They were closely followed by 
the four detectives, who stationed themselves 
in front of the house, and, fearing to betray 
their presence, or excite suspicion by peram- 
bulating the long paved mews which ran 
behind the houses facing on Queen's Gate, 
narrowly watched the only outlet at the end. 
Each house connected with its own stables. 
Charles Pollard directed that the brougham 
should be prepared by eight o'clock, and 
at the last moment, just before it was 
about to be pulled out of the coach-house 
to be harnessed to the horses, he entered 
it with his uncle, drew up the wooden blinds 
with which it was provided, and pulled down 
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the silken ones within, making it impossible 
for any eye to penetrate the interior. There 
was no warrant out against them, and even 
if they were being watched, the police would 
hardly venture to examine the carriage in 
leaving the mews. He had taken his coach- 
man aside, and, to the surprise of the man, 
slipped a five pound note into his hand. 

*' Jeffrey,'' he said, *' you know, of course, 
that we are trying to find out what has become 
of that Mr. Barton, Lord Selby's man of busi- 
ness, who ran away the other day ? '' 

The man who had served the father of his 
present master, nodded. '* Yes sir ! '* 

" Well, we have had some important news 
about him to-day, and we are promised, if we 
go to a certain place to-night, that we shall 
find a man who knows where the money and 
papers are, but doesn't want to be known, 
and we have to act very cautiously, you know, 
so that no one shall get wind of it." 

The man entered into the spirit of the thing 
at once. 
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" I see, sir/' he said. " You want to see 
him secret like.*' 

"Just so. But you know Barton ran off 
with a hundred thousand pounds ? " 

"A hun-derd-thou-sand pounds, sir?" said 
Jeffrey, slowly, with eyes that showed how 
hard it was for his brain to realise the immen- 
sity of such a sum. "D'ye say so, sir? " 

" Yes ; and very clever and cunning folks 
he had to help him, and it takes all my wit to 
circumvent them — but we'll do it, Jeffrey, 
we'll do it yet ! " 

" O, there ain't no doubt about you, sir ! "" 
said Jeffrey, glancing at his master with some 
pride. " If anyone can do it you will." 

" Well, Jeffrey, this man we're going to 
see to-night, you know, tells us these fellows 
may suspect we have some news, and it is 
very likely they're watching us now. Have 
you seen any suspicious-looking men about ? " 

" Why, sir," cried Jeffrey, his face clearing 
with a sudden idea, " Lord James Mulville's 
coachman were, only just a-saying to me, when 
you called me up, that two fellows, looking 
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like bailiffs, had been a-loping about the end 
of the mews for the last hour and a half, and 
he asked me if I knew of anyone in trouble 
along our row, sir. Mebbe they're the very 
chaps you mean ? '* 

Charles Pollard's eyelids had trembled a 
moment, but he answered calmly — 

'* I shouldn't wonder. Anyhow, we must 
act as if they were. Have the horses har- 
nessed all ready. My uncle and I will get into 
the brougham in the stable, and pull up the 
Venetians — then no one can see inside. Then 
you draw out the carriage into the mews, put 
in the horses as quick as you can, and get on 
the seat by yourself. Send Tim off some- 
where on a message. If those men should 
ask you any question about where you're 
going, just say you are taking the brougham 
for Mrs. Pollard to Victoria Station ; then 
drive like the deuce. Cut across Westminster 
Bridge, and get down that side of the river to 
Tooley Street, where you will drop us — we 
have to meet the man in that neighbourhood 
— and then you come straight home. Now, 
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Jeffrey, this is a very important matter for us ; 
not a word to a soul, and have everything 
ready in half an hour — and if we catch Barton 
ril see you get part of the reward — d'ye 
understand ? " 

*' O, yes, sir, you'll see. V\\ manage it,'' 
cried Jeffrey ; and the manoeuvre was executed 
to the letter. 

As the carriage passed out of the yard, two 
detectives peered at it sharply, but it was quite 
impossible to penetrate its secret. They had 
watched from the end of the mews the opera- 
tion of putting in the horses ; they had seen 
the brougham pulled out of the coach-house, 
and were certain no one had entered it while 
it stood in the yard. However, as it passed 
them rapidly, one of them threw up his finger 
to the coachman and called out — 

*' Are you Lord Mulville's coachman ?" 

" No," shouted Jeffrey shortly, '' I'm Mrs. 
Pollard's. What the devil is that to you?" 
And giving his horses the whip, he was round 
the corner in a moment. 

The men looked after the carriage with 
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suspicious glances, and that feeling of doubt 
which is intuitional in a detective. One of 
them ran round to consult the two coadjutors 
who were walking on the opposite side of the 
street in front of Mr. Charles Pollard's house. 

*' Oh ! '' said the oldest of the party, '' they 
could hardly be in the carriage — they were out 
on that balcony smoking only ten minutes 
ago. Still, it's not a bad idea to follow it up. 
They may be sending a message to someone,^ 
you know. 'Gad ! he's gone round the comer 
already. Run down and take that hansom 
that's standing at Cromwell Road, and see 
where coachee goes to." 

But from the upper end of Queen's Gate to 
Cromwell Road is a good long step, and before 
our detective could reach a hansom, the 
brougham w^s far down the road, and turning 
down to Chelsea by the Metropolitan Station 
at South Kensington and Pelham Place, had 
rendered it impossible to the sharpest detec- 
tive in the world to follow its course. 

From Tooley Street the two men had found 
their way to Mr. Charles Pollard's useful re- 
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treat in the East end, where they assumed two 
workmen disguises which he had used before, 
and which were, indeed, almost impenetrable. 
The bag of tools was already there, but on 
their way down the Bow Road they had, at 
Charles's suggestion, gone into a plumber^s 
shop and bought the piping. 

Thus they were now on their way to join 
the yacht. When they had shaken them- 
selves free of the people who had crossed in 
the boat, and proceeded about two hundred 
yards or so, the younger swung round and cast 
a sharp glance up the street. 

''Anyone coming?*' said the other, in a 
voice shaky with anxiety. 

** No,'' replied his companion. ''Quick! 
Down to the left — and then to the right." 

And away they went rapidly — the elder 
panting painfully for breath. 

At length the taller one turned down to a 
row of two-storey houses which faced the 
water, and in front of which a small wooden 
jetty extended into the river, with a few boats 
moored alongside it. 

VOL. III. K 
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" She should be lying out thereabouts/' 
said Charles Pollard, peering eagerly over the 
water. The night was clear, though there 
was no moon. A small vessel or two was 
moored out in the stream, but no steamer was 
to be seen, either up or down the river, except- 
ing a large vessel which was slowly steaming 
up against the tide, and whose huge hulk con- 
cealed a large stretch of the river. " He 
must have moved her down,*' he muttered. 
** D — ^n it — it is vexatious ! However, let's go 
in, and get his explanation." 

He turned to a small public-house which 
stood at the corner of the row before- men- 
tioned. Over the door swung a sign on which 
by daylight could have been made out a rough 
and somewhat simple caricature of three hogs- 
heads, lying on their sides, two below and the 
third resting on them, forming a pyramid. 
It was the '* Three Tuns," of which a gentle- 
man of the naval name of Rodney professed 
to be the proprietor. The house was not yet 
closed, and from within came to the ears of 
the two fugitives the sharp, exasperating 
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:sounds of one of the most diabolical instru- 
ments ever invented next to the bagpipes, a 
concertina, and a hubbub of voices which, 
from their high pitch, seemed to be habituated 
to talking amid whistling winds and roaring 
waves. Avoiding the entrance to the bar, 
Charles Pollard turned quickly down a small 
passage, about three feet wide, which lay 
between the inn and the next house, and 
knocked at a side door. After a pause of a 
minute the door was half-opened by a stout, 
red-faced man, with a not very frank or attrac- 
tive aspect, who, thrusting his large head 
through the aperture he had made, keenly 
surveyed the two men. The light from 
ivithin fell on them clearly, and the elder 
Pollard shrank from it, and drew behind his 
partner. 

" What do you want ? " cried the man, 
gruffly — he was none other than the host 
of the '' Three Tuns.'' 

Charles Pollard whispered a few words to 
Hm. 

" What ? " said the man. *' Not possible ! 
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Mr. Stanley ? Why I shouldn't a knowed yoir 
from Adam. Who is that other fellow ? " 

" A friend — ^is the Captain here ? '' 

" The Captain ? Which Captain ? They're 
both gone — over two hours ago. But come 
in, sir — come in. Tve got a letter for you. 
Captain Yates expected you would come, but 
I didn't know you in that rig." 

He made room for them to enter, and shut 
the door and locked it. They found them- 
selves in a small bar-parlour, reeking with 
the fumes of hot spirits and tobacco. Some- 
one appeared to have been sitting with mine 
host, for a half-finished glass of hot gin, and 
a long clay pipe, from which the smoke still 
curled upward, lay on the table, while another 
long clay was still between the landlord^ 
fingers. 

Stepping across the room and closing the 
door, which led to a passage or room beyond,. 
Charles Pollard turned quickly to the publi-^ 
can, and in a tone, the anxiety of which could 
not be concealed, said — j 

*' You say that Captain Yates has gone ? "^ 
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" Yes/' said the man, peering curiously at 
the speaker and his companion ; *' why, sir, 
what's the meaning of this mummery ? '' 

" Oh ! nothing — only a joke I was going to 
play on him. Of course he'll be back directly 
— he was to meet me here' at eleven — where 
is the letter ? " 

"Meet you here at eleven?" said the 
stout man, laughing till his sides shook. 
** Well, that is a joke ! Why, he's away, 
sir — sailed in his yacht two hours since — 
he's nigh Margate by this time, for she goes 
like a swallow." 

" Sailed ! " shouted the two men together, 
in a tone penetrated with such anguish as to 
strike the ear of the man at once, and reveal 
to him the depth of their disappointment. 

'* Steamed — if you like it better," said the 
man, ''gone off, I b'lieve, to Havre. But 
here's his letter — you can see for yourself." 

Charles Pollard, who had dropped the 
basket on the table, tore open the envelope, 
which was addressed to " Samuel Stanley, 
Esquire," and read — 
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'' Private and confidential. 

''Yacht 'Vera/ 

'* Tuesday, 8.30 p.m. 
" My dear Pal and Patron, and most estim- 
able Quack of Quarrels, 

'* Next time you have business of import- 
ance with a gentleman of my position and 
experience you had better keep the appoint- 
ments he makes with you. 

" O come in life's gay mornings 

Ere in thy sunny way 
The flowers of hope have withered, 

And sorrow ends thy day I 

" I intended this afternoon, if you had 
done me the honour to come to Clement's 
Inn, to tell you that I had received from a 
friend in a certain office not 100 yards from 
the Ad — y, information which led me to con- 
clude that the sooner I changed my native air 
for that of some more genial and remote 
southern climate, the better for my lungs — 
and neck. But as you did not choose to 
come at my call, and the hour you have fixed 
is inconvenient, I am compelled to take ad- 
vantage of the tide, which, as you are aware. 
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waits for no man, and get out of the reach of 
that octopus in S — d Y — d as soon as pos- 
sible, the more that we have the body of one 
of his myrmidons on board, which we are 
anxious to consign to the secrecy of the deep 
blue sea. I sincerely regret that I am un- 
able to offer you and your friend a passage in 
the ' Vera.' She is a beautiful boat, and your 
agreeable company would have greatly en- 
hanced the pleasures of the voyage. 

" With regard to the payment of that little 
balance you owe me, I am disposed to be 
generous, and hereby grant you a receipt and 
quittance in full — you see I sign over a id. 
stamp — in virtue of the sum you advanced 
me on account of the purchase money of this 
vessel, which I propose henceforth to treat as 
my own, and of a further sum of ^^5,000 — 
receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged — 
which I and Captain Sweeny — who is an old 
pal of mine — have discovered cleverly con- 
cealed in a pair of old hunting boots in the 
locker under your own private berth. Were 
it bootless to say that it more than covers all 
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the services I have ever rendered you — and 
that we will settle accounts next time we 
meet ? 

" Ta-ta my dear Q. Q., and many thanks. 
" Yours in the fellowship of saints. 



^'T. Yates.'' 



" P.S.— By the way, I caught a glimpse to- 
day in your * Fields/ of the smug phiz of one 
of Sontag's mouchards, named Garbett — and 
I could swear I saw him hanging about the 
'Three Tuns' just as my boat put ofF. Look 
out for him, and give him a wide berth. 
Adieu ! I send this ashore by one of 
Rodney's boats. Just off ! " 

Who could paint the feelings of rage, dis- 
appointment, terror, and despair with which 
Charles Pollard read this hideous product of 
criminal cynicism ? One would imagine that 
hanging would be almost bliss compared with 
the furious, sharp-biting agony of such a 
moment as he then endured. Even through 
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the black upon his face his uncle could see 
what a terrible commotion was going on 
within ; for his brows were contracted, his 
eyes seemed starting from his head, his teeth 
were clenched, and he breathed heavily. The 
landlord noticed it. 

" No bad news, I hope, sir," he said, in a tone 
which rendered it impossible to tell whether 
his interest was feigned or sympathetic. 

Charles Pollard started, and by a powerful 
effort managed to articulate — 

" No — except that Captain Yates is an in- 
fernal villain. Will you give us two hot 
whiskies, Rodney, quick ? " 

The man left the room, and Charles Pol- 
lard, the letter grasped convulsively in his 
hand, dropped on a chair. 

** For God's sake, what's the matter? " cried 
the uncle, in a hoarse whisper. 

'' Yates has cut with the yacht and the 
money. Read that.'' 

Fishing out of the pocket of his dirty 
waistcoat his gold pince-nez^ which he had 
not forgotten amid all the excitement of his 
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flight, Joseph Pollard stuck it on his nose^ 
and deliberately began to read. The other^ 
with his hands in his pockets, kept his eyes on 
the ground, and from the movement of his lips- 
and the jerks of his body it might be guessed 
that he was internally cursing Mr. Tom Yates 
with all the minuteness of a Dominican and 
all the savage intensity of an Arab or a Turk.. 
The elder Pollard's lips were pressed tightly 
together as he read, but otherwise his face 
and attitude were calm. The calmness was^ 
ominous and menacing. He had just finished 
his reading when the landlord returned with 
two steaming jorums of whiskey. By a 
common impulse both the men stretched out 
their hands, and drank off the hot Hquid with- 
out stopping. In their excitement they were 
hardly conscious of any sensation. 

The landlord stared. 

'* Two more, Rodney,'' said Charles Pol- 
lard, '* in about five minutes. There's a 
sovereign." 

Both were silent for a full minute after he 
had left the room, each engaged in his own. 
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thoughts. The rage that filled their souls 
crushed out for that brief space all their 
anxiety about their situation. To have been 
done by such a scoundrel — the accomplice 
and chief agent of their crime — plundered, 
deserted, and, in the very crisis of their peril, 
deprived of the means of escape they had 
so craftily provided ; to be laughed at and 
made the butt of his cold, cruel sarcasm in 
the hour of their deepest humiliation, was a 
punishment indeed, bitter to the taste as 
apples of Sodom, branding to the spirit as 
red-hot iron to the flesh. It burned itself in 
with pain and hissing. 

The senior partner in this community of 
crime had also sunk on a chair, and, for- 
getting his disguise, played with the gold 
glasses, with his wonted air of pompous ab- 
straction when engaged in discussing import- 
ant matters of business. The figure and 
attitude would have been ludicrous had they 
not been so dreadful. 

Charles Pollard cast a glance at him side-^ 
wise. 
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" What are we to do ? '* he said, in a rapid 
undertone. '* That fellow will be back in a 
moment. We haven't a minute to lose. You 
see what he hints at in the postscript?" 
pointing to the letter clutched in his uncle's 
hand. "I have about four thousand in the 
bag — and all that money in Paris. — Stay, 
here he comes, drink it up quick, and let 
us get outside." 

The elder made no reply. He was still 
fumbling with his glasses and thinking deeply. 
Rapidly he was passing in review all that 
he had gained and lost in that life of over 
three score years, which had begun so 
brightly, and which had brought him to 
this — to be fleeing in a mean disguise from 
the bloody sword of justice. He was think- 
ing of his wife, who had lived with him in the 
same house in Regent's Park, every inch of 
which was familiar to him, for over thirty 
years, whose hair, like his own, was silvered 
with age, who within a few hours would learn 
of his flight, and his dishonour, perhaps of his 
crime. He was thinking of his son, a 
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lieutenant in the Engineers, now serving in 
India, who had been mentioned in des- 
patches for brilliant services during the 
Afghan War; of his daughter, married to a 
Court physician, a knight ; of his younger 
son at Cambridge, full of promise and ambi- 
tion, which would to-morrow be extinguished 
in the pitchy shame of his father's sins. He 
was thinking of the sturdy old firm of Pollard 
and Pollard, which had flourished like a 
mighty tree, with its roots deep in vast estates 
and rich inheritances, in wealthy corporations 
and flourishing businesses — and yet whose 
fame and vigour would to-morrow at the 
touch of the Ithuriel spear of Justice, wither, 
shrink up and rot away, its very name to 
become a by-word of ignominy. 

Silently taking the glass from the land- 
lord's hand, he sipped and mused, while 
Charles Pollard nervously chattered to the 
man, and affected to joke at the trick his 
friend had played him. In two minutes they 
rose up to go, the landlord letting them out 
at the door by which they had entered. 
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" Well/' he said aloud to himself, as he 
locked the door, "this is a mm go! I 
b'lieve that chap Stanley is a lawyer or some- 
thing of that sort. Looks as if Cap'n Yates 
owed him some money and has given him leg- 
bail. Well — it's none of my business, how- 
somever — so long as they all pay their shot, 
they may come and go as much as they 
please — but I never saw a better mummery, 
no, not in a theayter. You couldn't have told 
them two from plumbers till they began to 
speak." 

" What's that you say ? " said a man enter- 
ing from the other room, and sitting down 
beside the grog and pipe he had left when 
the knock came to the door. 



Charles Pollard, shouldering his bag, which 
was pretty heavy, led the way slowly along 
the river bank, in front of the houses before 
referred to, his uncle following, with bowed 
head, mechanically — walking as in a dream. 
There were some small wharves and timber- 
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yards in this direction, and after tramping in 
silence, for nearly quarter of an hour, having 
diverged inland to avoid them, they returned 
and continued to walk alongside the dark, 
glistening river. The public-houses were 
emptying, and they met little knots of 
wrangling or stolid creatures staggering 
to such places as each called home. The 
two mean-looking men who passed them 
carried enough gold to have made them all 
rich for a year, and yet themselves had no 
fixed destination — still less a home. That 
word for them was dead and meaningless 
for ever. 

At length they had passed beyond houses, 
except where the dark outline of a cottage or 
outbuilding rose up here and there, and 
presently their feet were on grass. They 
had passed a shed close to the river, ap- 
parently a boat-shed, when Charles Pollard 
suddenly stopped. 

*' Hark ! '' he said. '' Did you hear steps?*' 
** No,'' said the senior partner, in a sullen 
tone. *' What if there were ? " 



\ 
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The junior listened again. The night was 
clear and starlit. The great river moved on 
black but gleaming — with here and there lights 
twinkling on its bosom. They were on a 
slight elevation. Looking back, they could 
see the lights of Gravesend, across the stream 
those of Tilbury. Th^ deep, monotonous 
throbbing of a steamer coming up the river, 
and its own soft, incessant murmur as it ran 
to the sea, alone broke the silence. 

" Where are you going ? " said the elder, in 
a strange, muffled voice, as he threw down 
the piping with a thud on the grass. 

" On,'* replied Charles Pollard, gloomily^ 
making as if he would go forward. ** On — 
we must not stay in Gravesend. Let us get 
to Dartford. Our only chance now is to go 
to Folkestone, and straight on to Spain. 
We must stop and ask our way when we 
get on a little farther." 

" Stop, Charlie,'' replied Joseph Pollard. 
'* I'm not going any farther." 

He had suddenly awakened from his walk- 
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ing dream. His mind was clear again. His 
voice was calm and determined. 

" Not going any farther ? *' cried Charles 
Pollard, vainly trying to make out in the 
darkness the features of his uncle, which 
had been so carefully blurred by lampblack. 
'* What do you mean to do ? " 

*' Charlie/* said the old man, " Tve had 
enough of this — I can't stand it any longer. 
There is no use fighting against fate — we 
have made our bed, and we must lie in it. I 
am going back to give myself up — you may 
run away if you like — I won't go another 
step ! " 

''What!" shouted Charles Pollard, in a 
voice of mingled rage and terror. *' Give 
yourself up. Uncle Joe ? — are you crazy ? 
Why you will swing at the end of a rope in 
Newgate — and I too ! How am I to get off, 
I should like to know, if you go and confess 
everything ? No, no, you shan't do that ! " 

*' I will," said the elder, in a deep, deter- 
mined tone. '* My mind's made up — so 
good-bye, Charlie — God help you — ^and me 
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too — ^we've made a sad mess of It " — and a 
hollow groan escaped from his chest. He 
held out his hand. 

" Nonsense," said Charles Pollard, ** don't 
waste time here — every minute is valuable — 
come along — ^we shall manage it yet." 

'* Very well, Charlie, if you won't shake 
hands I must go without. Good-bye, I say" 
— and he turned and took a step or two. 

Charles Pollard was in front of him in an 
instant. 

" Turn back, old man — turn back ! " he 
said, fiercely. ** You shall not go back." 

"I will!" said Joseph Pollard, all his 
savage doggedness coming up. '* Stand out 
of my way, I say, and go yours." He tried 
to pass. 

" You shall not," said Charles Pollard, in 
a low, determined tone, as he placed himself 
once more in front of the other, and seized 
him by the arm. The uncle, still a powerful 
man, struggled to free himself. 

''Leave go, sir" — he dealt his junior 
partner a blow with his fist, which made him 
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stagger. The latter dropped his bag, 
stepped back a pace, and quickly putting 
Tiis hand in his bosom, brought it out again. 

" Stand aside, Charles Pollard ! " 

" I won't. Are you determined to go 
tack ? '' 

" Yes " — ^he moved forward. At the same 
moment Charles Pollard's hand stretched out 
— at the same moment something in his hand 
touched the old man's breast — at the same 
moment there was a flash and a report, and 
with a low groan Joseph Pollard sank to the 
earth. And it almost seemed to Mr. Charles 
to be at the same moment that he heard a 
sound as of something brushing over the 
grass behind him, felt a cold muzzle pressed 
to his ear, and heard the voice of Mr. Garbett 
say quietly — rapidly — 

" Don't stir — drop your pistol or I shoot — 
I arrest you in the Queen's name ! " 

But Garbett had not calculated on the 
desperate daring, or rather, resolution, of 
Charles Pollard driven to bay. The detective, 
holding his revolver with his left hand, and 
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Standing behind his prisoner, had seized with 
his right hand the latter*s right arm. The 
grip was firm — but Charles Pollard shook it 
off, and cocking his revolver, was in the act 
of turning on his assailant, when the trigger 
of Garbett's pistol fell, and the junior partner 
involuntarily joined the senior on a longer 
journey than they had contemplated. They 
had been partners in business and in crime, 
and in death they were not divided. 



In the middle of the night, or rather when 
day was beginning to lighten the hemisphere, 
Mr. Sontag was roused out of a slumber which 
appeared to be undisturbed by the immense 
variety of frightful facts and painful secrets of 
which his brain was the pantechnicon. His 
attendant, who, like a doctor's servant was 
accustomed to these nocturnal alarums, 
entered, and told him that Garbett was 
waiting without, and anxious to see him 
immediately. 

" Come in, Garbett/' shouted the detec- 
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live, sweeping his brain clear in a moment 
of all the clouds of sleep. " Turn on the gas, 
Martin, and leave us." 

'' What time is it, Garbett?" 

** Three-fifteen, sir ; just arrived from 
Gravesend. I posted." 

" Gravesend ? Why, what's the matter — 
you look as white as a sheet ? " 

The detective was standing in exactly the 
same position as we have before described, 
his head on one side, his eyes motionless, his 
hands crossed in front holding his hat. But 
his hair was in disorder, his under jaw 
seemed limp, and inclined to drop away from 
his face ; under his eyes there appeared to be 
two dark bags ; his face was indeed altogether 
ghastly. 

" Bad news, sir ! " 

" Bad news ? Why — what — have the Pol- 
lards got off ? If they have — " 

*' 'Xcuse me, sir, theyVe gone to the devil 
—both dead." 

" The devil they have ? " cried Mr. Sontag, 
sitting up in his bed, and gazing at Garbett. 
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" You don't mean to say they are dead — not 
both of them ? " 

" Both, sir/' 

''Suicide?'' 

" One was a murder — the other — accident.'' 

" At Gravesend ? " The detective nodded. 
*' What were they doing there ? " 

" They were going to run away — in a yacht, 
sir, with Captain Yates." 

Mr Sontag gave a long whistle, threw off 
the clothes, and thrust his legs out of bed, 
sitting now on the edge of it, facing his man. 

'* Here's a letter, sir, I found in the hand 
of Mr. Joseph Pollard, the old man, after his 
death." 

The chief detective took the letter, and ran 
his eye over it. His quick intelligence appre- 
ciated the entire situation in a moment. He 
burst out with a hearty laugh, while Garbett, 
who was in no laughing humour, stared at 
him with a kind of wooden surprise. 

** Well," said Mr. Sontag, *' for cool, clever, 
audacious cynicism, this beats anything I 
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ever read. I wouldn't have missed this for 
a hundred pounds. I don't wonder at anyone 
cutting his throat after receiving such a letter 
as that. I think I should myself.'' 

*' He didn't cut his throat, sir. Charles 
Pollard shot Joseph Pollard before my eyes — 
to prevent his peaching — and while I was 
trying to arrest Charles I shot him — by acci- 
dent, sir — but if I hadn't he would have shot 



me. 



*' O, Lord, Garbett ! " cried Mr. Sontag, 
getting up and walking about the room in 
great agitation. *' What a mess you have 
made of it ! Why, man, we have secret infor- 
mation to-night which satisfies us they were 
the instigators of Barton's murder, and there 
was such a nice Httle job for us to make up 
the missing links ! You see this fellow Yates 
is one of the accomplices. Is he. off ? " 

'* Yes, sir." 

'* That yacht must be caught. We will 
telegraph at once all along the Channel. But, 
O, Garbett, Garbett-^this is a terrible dis- 
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appointment — it was a beautiful case — a 
beautiful case ! " He walked up and down 
in his bare feet, with his head down, shak- 
ing his head and repeating — ** All our labour 
lost — such a splendid case, too ! *' 

He then questioned Garbett closely, but 
rapidly, as to his proceedings after leaving on 
his afternoon's expedition. How the two 
fugitives had managed to elude the vigilance 
of the four detectives put on their track — two 
to each partner — was of course as yet un- 
known to either of the officers. 

Garbett, it appeared, had disguised himself, 
and gone forth to look up Yates in certain 
haunts of his which had become known to the 
police, in connection with the enquiry into 
the affair at the Melton Club. He soon dis- 
covered that the ** Captain*' had not changed 
his quarters — which with a judicious boldness 
he had for some years maintained, at least 
ostensibly, in Duke Street, St. James's. At 
half-past six he had seen him enter those 
quarters, whence in about twenty minutes a 
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boy had issued and summoned a hansom, 
into which the Captain, clad in a blue yacht- 
ing costume, and carrying a small travelling 
bag, had entered with the boy and driven to 
Fenchurch Street. At Gravesend he had gone 
to the " Three Tuns,*' and remained there 
until a gig came off from a fine steam yacht 
lying in mid-stream, which forthwith conveyed 
Tiim on board, followed soon after by a boat 
of Rodney^s. This boat came back — the 
yacht raised anchor and steamed away, 
leaving Mr. Garbett to his reflections. 

Turning into the public-house, with the 
view of making some enquiries, he had 
struck up an acquaintance with mine host, 
and was gradually sounding his way amid the 
mud-banks of that worthy person's mind, 
when two men knocked at the door, and he 
was asked to wait in the next room. He had 
not been able to see them, or to overhear 
their conversation, but, on returning to the 
room, he had caught a few words about the 
'Cleverness of their disguise, which imme- 
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diately put all his detective faculties on the 
alert, and he had set off to follow the men,^ 
still with hardly more than a faint suspicion 
of their identity — for he did not believe it 
possible that they could have eluded the 
sharp watch he had put upon their move- 
ments. It was only when crouching under 
the side of the small shed we have mentioned 
that he caught and recognised the sound of 
their voices, in the silence of the night, and 
dimly distinguished their movements. Cocking 
his revolver, he had resolved to rush forward 
and offer the old man an opportunity of giving 
himself up at once, when the flash and report 
settled the dispute, and then ensued the 
fatal result which grieved Mr. Sontag as 
much as if he had lost a large inheritance. 
'* Well — " said Mr. Sontag with a deep 
sigh, " well — there is no use crying over spilt 
milk. The most we can do now is to catch 
the subordinates;" — he had been dressing 
while he spoke — *' we will go across and 
telegraph to all the French and English ports- 
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at once. We can leave the transatlantic till 
to-morrow — and mind, Garbett, we must keep 
this quiet for twenty-four hours. Where are 
the bodies ? — at Gravesend ? Good. We 
will get the inquest postponed till Friday. 
Come along. There is no rest for the wicked. 
— But — what a pity ! — what a pity ! — It was a 
beautiful case !'*' 



CHAPTER V. 



A NOBLE LOVE. 



Overcome by the fatigue and excitement 
of two days of penitential passion, the Earl 
slept better after his final act of repentance 
than he had for many a week. The wrong 
done to his sister, the Countess of Tilbury, 
had been fully repaired, so far as material 
interests were involved, though the breach of 
faith stood unconfessed, as it was still un- 
known to her. How far a man can be said to 
have performed an ample penance in such 
circumstances is a matter we must leave to 
those troublesome dealers in conundrums — 
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the casuists. These secret reparations, made 
without disclosure to the person wronged^ 
without submitting to the humiliation and un- 
pleasantness of a personal confession, without 
receiving the seal of personal forgiveness, are 
common enough, as the columns of the Times ^ 
and the accounts of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, used weekly to show, when super- 
stition had a stronger hold on people than it 
appears to do now, for the number of bank- 
notes acknowledged to have been received 
by that official on account of unpaid income- 
tax has largely diminished. Clearly it is 
nobler, as it certainly is more salutary ,. for a 
man to stand up and take the full penalty of 
his sin, than to avoid its most painful conse- 
quences by concealing from the injured person 
the nature of the wrong or the personality of 
the wrong-doer ; but, on the other hand, there 
was much force in the peer's own argument, 
that, to have had a frank explanation with his 
sister, would have given her more pain than 
either comfort or profit, and have over- 
shadowed the relations between them for the 
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few short years of life which was left to them. 
We do not undertake to pass any judgment 
on the question, leaving the character of the 
Earl of Selby to be estimated by everyone 
according to his or her own lights. Enough 
to state the facts. We have seen, too, that 
his only confidants, both very fresh and very 
young casuists it is true, appeared to concur 
in his view of this knotty point of conscience. 
But, when on Wednesday morning the 
EarPs eyes, refreshed by slumber, opened on 
the light of a new day, the relief which his 
conscience had experienced from the drastic 
remedy he had administered to it the night 
before, was to some extent counteracted by 
the entirely different anxieties arising out of 
Lady Blanche's confession. His pride was 
deeply wounded, the cherished hopes of 
many years were rudely blasted, and all 
owing to the awkward perversity of young 
love. George Barton was essentially every- 
thing that even such a judge and critic as the 
Earl could have desired the man to be who 
should wed his daughter ; but the accidents of 
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rank, race, and fortune were wanting, and left 
the ambition of the haughty nobleman all 
unsatisfied. What would the world think of 
such a match ? What would not be the dis- 
appointment of Lord Tilbury, the grief of his 
mother ? 

Rapidly, excitedly, sometimes angrily, the 
Earl's mind worked, while he was dress- 
ing, at this disagreeable subject. His can- 
dour obliged him to admit that Barton's be- 
haviour had been irreproachable. He even 
went farther, and thought that it implied 
the possession of qualities which served to 
complete the roundness of a great and 
perfect character. When he turned to his 
daughter, whose act had evoked the fatal 
complication, he saw in it so much that was 
generous, noble, frank, and pure, so much 
resembling his own impulsive chivalrousness 
of disposition, that he could not help admiring 
and sympathising, while he fumed and fretted 
over the consequences. Then he asked him- 
self whether this was not another of the 
humiliations which fate had prescribed by 
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way of tonic for his errors, for it was clear 
that, but for them, the situation would never 
have arisen. And now, how was he to act? 
He owed young Barton much — but he 
estimated that the services could have been 
fully paid with far less than this. As for 
Blanche, what could he say or do after that 
scene of the night before? She had con- 
quered him, she had opened her heart to 
him, she had opened his and gazed into its 
secret depths as no human being had ever 
done — not even his wife — ^with all the forcible 
insight of a clever and a loving woman. Lady 
Blanche had shown him, too, that, great as 
was her affection for him, she had developed 
into a character of powerful individuality. 
She would be and do all that a daughter, 
loving, sympathising, sacrificing, ought to be 
and do, but she would not yield one jot of her 
prerogative as a woman. Her hand and heart 
must go together, whenever they were given, 
otherwise, as her words showed, they would 
not be given at all. Barton should woo 
her only with her father's permission, but she 
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let her father understand that, even with such 
a permission, the citadel of her heart was 
closed and defended to every other. He was 
keen enough to foresee all which was implied 
in that. It was owing to just such a spirit, to 
just such a determination, that his own married 
happiness had been secured, in spite of end- 
less intrigues and the imperative orders of his 
late wife's parents. Had not happiness come 
of that forbidden contract ? Yes — but then 
his wife had only rejected one Earl of Selby 
to accept another, and Lady Blanche was 
throwing over half the peerage for Mr Barton. 

Lady Blanche, although her cheeks indi- 
cated that she had not slept well, and the 
languor of her manner plainly showed how emo- 
tion had been preying upon a young, elastic 
system, was quite as self-possessed as her 
father when they met at thie breakfast-table. 
There was a certain emphasis in her touch of 
his hand, in the kiss she imprinted on his 
cheek, but only he appreciated it. Lord 
Charles was an observant young gentleman, 
and on the alert that morning, after the 
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curious night promenade of which he had re- 
ceived as yet no explanation, but he could 
not detect anything extraordinary in the 
manner of his father or his sister. They 
talked about the letters which had come in, 
chatted with Mrs. Barton, laid out plans for 
the day, and the Earl glanced over the 
papers, but no reference was made to the 
subject concerning which the young Lord's 
curiosity was keenly alive. The Earl how- 
ever, who, without seeming to do so, read him 
like a book, at length said quite simply — 

** We abandoned you last night, Charlie. 
I went to make some inquiries at Scotland 
Yard, and Blanche must needs take the air 
in a hansom to keep me company.'* 

Lord Charles perfectly understood that he 
was to accept this as a complete explanation 
— and did so, for the time, hoping that his 
sister would be more explicit by and by. 

The peer, of course, was ignorant of that 
tragic solution of all his difficulties which the 
two Pollards and Mr. Garbett had arranged 
between them, but the morbid effects of guilt 
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and fear were to a great extent removed, and 
his mind was all the freer to canvass that 
other trouble which had suddenly sprung up 
in his path. His diplomatic finesse was 
completely baffled in the effort to find a way 
round that impediment, but he resolved that 
he would go over and see Lord Tilbury, and 
try to ascertain how his feelings lay: for 
already he had gone so far in his determina- 
tions as to have settled that, unless the young 
peer evinced a clear resolution to win his 
cousin's hand. Lady Blanche should have 
two years to ponder the important question of 
her fate, with full liberty of intercourse with 
Barton, but with the understanding that 
neither of the young people should come to 
any fixed arrangement, or permit the state 
of their feelings to be revealed to others. 
Later on in the day, he would speak to Lord 
Charles, and make him the confidant of this 
species of secret family compact. He did 
not hide from himself that there was very 
little hope of improving the position by this 
concession, but it was a kind and a proper one 
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— and in two years no one knew what might 
happen. Besides, he felt it was due to his 
paternal dignity that he should not appear to 
have been forced into a submission which was 
repugnant to his pride. 

He walked across the Park, and found the 
Countess of Tilbury joyous and relieved. 
The young peer was recovering rapidly, spite 
of the acute disappointment he had ex- 
perienced the day before. She was rather 
surprised at the calmness which had ensued 
upon it, and began to think that his feelings 
had not been so profound on the point as she 
had imagined. » 

The Earl of Selby promptly broached the 
subject which was occupying his thoughts, 
and soon learned all that had taken place on 
the previous day. His face clouded ; that of 
the Countess was troubled and puzzled. 

" I cannot understand it,'* she said. " For 
reasons which I may not even hint to you, 
I had a conviction that things would be 
arranged. I knew she did not feel any 
romantic affection for him, but I did hope 
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that, in time, her feelings would become 
warmer and more decided — and the match 
was so fit ! About his I have no doubt — he 
loves her as a man loves only once in a life- 
time — and it grieves my very soul to think 
that he should have to suffer, as he will suffer, 
by her indifference/' 

** Have you not guessed the reason ? *' 

** I can't say that I have. I cannot under- 
stand her. It appears to be a whim — to me 
— who know a good deal you can never 
know,*' said the Countess. 

** She loves another man,*' said the Earl. 

"What!** cried the Countess, perfectly 
thunderstruck, and utterly unable to reconcile 
such a statement with Lady Blanche's con- 
duct of no longer ago than Monday. " Im- 
possible, my dear Earl, impossible ! " 

The Countess's tongue was endeavouring 
to beat down by emphatic reiteration a vague 
alarm that floated in her brain. She remem- 
bered the incident of yesterday, the tiff about 
Barton — but that was too insane an idea to 
nourish. 
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" Impossible/' she cried again, " from what 
I know ! '' 

" True, nevertheless — she confessed it to 
me last night," said the Earl. 

" Why, she must be crazy, my dear 
brother ! '* cried the Countess, inanely. 

The peer shook his head with a troubled 
smile. 

" I am afraid not," he said. ** If she were, 
there might be some hope of curing the 
malady. Oh, no ! Her wits are as clear as 
ever they were." 

** Do you know who it is ? " 

" Yes — it is young Barton." 

The Earl spoke with perfect calmness, but 
the Countess started and seized his arm, star- 
ing at him with an expression almost reaching 
the sublime of horror. She was as astonished 
at the calmness of his tone and manner in 
making the dreadful announcement as at the 
fact itself. 

'*0h!" she said atlength, "you are joking, 
my Lord, or you would never speak of it so 
coolly as that! " 
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'* My dear Dora, I never was more serious 
in my life — nor she either, I am sorry 
to say. And, what is more, Barton knows 
of it — and returns it — as you may well 
suppose.'* 

** It is absolutely incredible and incompre- 
hensible ! '' said the Countess, delivering her- 
self of the polysyllables in long-drawn accents. 
She clasped her hands together, and looked 
at the Earl with a face full of struggling 
doubt and confusion of mind. If surprise be 
an element of art, this stroke of Lady 
Blanche's was in that respect supreme. 

'*0h! whai ought I to do?'' said the 
Countess. '4 have told you there are reasons, 
known only to me, why I cannot believe this. I 
cannot accept it as possible — I cannot recon- 
cile it with any notion of Blanche's truthful- 
ness, or candour, or common-sense ! And yet 
— I promised her faithfully I would not tell a 
word to anyone about it. Heaven help me — 
whal ought I to do ? " 

The Earl was surprised at this exhibition of 
feeling on the part of his sister, which he saw 
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was based on some solid grounds of informa- 
tion. 

** What is the nature of this secret ? " he 
inquired. 

" Why, it related to this very question — the 
state of her heart, the disposal of her hand. 
She discussed it with me no later than 
Monday.'' 

** Is it inconsistent with her confession to 
me ; her acknowledgment to George Barton, 
that she loves him ? *' 

" To my mind, quite," said the Countess, 
who spoke candidly, though in fact her de- 
duction was wrong. 

*^ You must be mistaken, my dear Dora," 
said the Earl. ** Blanche is too clear-headed, 
too brave and straight-forward, to have said 
anything inconsistent with the exact truth. 
I seem to be surrounded by mysteries just 
now ! I cannot guess at the nature of the 
declaration of which you make so tremendous 
a secret. I only know this — whatever she 
thought or said on Monday, she knows now 
that she loves George Barton — or she would 
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not have said so, under circumstances which 
gave a peculiar solemnity to her confession 
of it both to him and to me/' 

** Why, this is truly dreadful ! '* cried the 
Countess — dismay, shock, surprise, grief, all 
combined in tone and look. 

Appreciation of a certain extravagance in 
this exclamation, and the accidents thereof, 
kindled into momentary sparkle the peer's 
fine sense of humour, as a breath of wind 
wakes up the smothered glow of a burning 
" spoil-bank '* at the mouth of a coal-pit — a 
sudden gleam of light amid the blackness. 
He gave a little laugh. 

** Is it so very tragic after all?" he said, 
slily. "It is romantic, if you like, but our 
family has a tendency to that sort of thing.'' 

*' Not ours, William ! I fear it was im- 
ported. Blanche sometimes is very — very — 
Frenchy — don't you think ? " 

There was a dangerous glow in the EarFs 
grey eyes, but he said drily — 

" Like her mother, you mean ? I thought 
you were very strong on your Norman de- 
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scent, Dora ! Didn't the great William and 
his filibusters come from France ? *' 

" Oh ! but you know/' replied the Coun- 
tess, flushing, ** that is different — they were 
Norsemen." 

** How do you know? What have you 
been dipping into — Green, Freeman, Nicho- 
las ? I rather think our family sprang from 
Anjou ? And have you any special and pre- 
cise information that they were not pure 
Gauls, or Celts ?'' 

** Don't tease," said the Countess. ** I 
never trouble myself about those questions — 
we are Normans." 

** So was Marie — but with the nameless 
charm which France seems to lend to its< 
rudest stock, which, in this rough country, 
we have managed through generations to 
lose, if we have acquired sterner and nobler 
qualities. Touch not fhat subject, Dora !. 
You cannot mean to — but you do jar a harsht 
chord in my heart. She — was perfect." He* 
sighed. ** I wish she were here now ! " 

The Countess put her fine-shaped hand 
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caressingly on the back pf his, and said, with 
feminine inconsequentiality — 

** At all events he has no Norman ancestry 
to boast of.'* 

'' What — Barton ? Clearly Norman ! I 
guess, with a little trouble, I shall be able to 
get a herald's certificate that his ancestor 
* came over with the Conqueror/ There is 
no difficulty there. We can soon arrange 
that/' 

He smiled somewhat maliciously. 

** You are in a tiresome humour/' retorted 
the Countess, changing the ground again. 
*^The son of your bailiff!" 

She expected to see him wince under this 
little prick of the feminine bodkin, but, to 
her surprise, he showed no consciousness. 
He took it seriously. It really seemed as if 
he were anxious to encounter this first trial of 
his pride, and conquer it. These small 
cuticular perforations were like cupping to 
a lumbago — a sort of irritating distraction of 
the pain. 

**Yes — but the son of an honest, an 
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honourable, a most worthy father — and such 
a son as any noble of the land might be 
proudtoown, if — '' 

" Oh ! well/' cried the Countess, impa- 
tiently, with a toss of the head — ** of course 
— if you have settled the matter in your 
own mind, there is no use — *' 

** But I haven't, my dear Dora ! That is 
just it. I never was more annoyed or wor- 
ried in my life. It is precisely the most 
superficially inappropriate and least essen- 
tially improper combination — that I ever had 
to pass opinion on. She is a splendid girl — 
he is a noble, able, high-spirited fellow — he 
has rendered me great services — he is des- 
tined to a brilliant career — that career I can 
assure him — but — as you hint, he is a ple- 
beian. No use trying to gild that farthing — 
and pass it for a sovereign. It's a * browny ' 
though the mintage is quite as good as any 
other — " 

*' Oh ! you are becoming quite a republi- 
can." 

*' No," said the Earl, lightly—*' I am only 
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Speaking as a naturalist — perhaps I should 
say numismatist — but you know that there 
are copper coins worth many golden eagles.'*^ 

" Yes — old coins." 

** And he is new, eh ? Very good ! I 
abandon numismatology and metaphor. But 
seriously — I have told you of the danger. 
What is to be done ? " 

" Put your foot on it at once — it* is out of 
the question." 

** Are you sure of Edward's heart ? Is 
there no doubt about his feelings ? " inquired 
the Earl, his manner becoming more grave 
and anxious than it had been during his mis- 
chievous sparring with his sister. 

" None — he loves her — madly." 

The Countess selected the hottest adverb 
she had at hand, but availed herself of it 
with a sense of its exaggeration — so she 
added — 

" — At least I mean profoundly." 

*' H'm ! " said the Earl, and, after a pause 
— looking now keenly at his sister, " Will he 
work for it — sacrifice for it — press it with 
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all his might and main — make it the sole 
business of his life for two years ? '' 

" For ten — I am convinced. As for sacri- 
Jice — he will do anything for her." 

There was a singular fatality in this ex- 
pression of the Countess's, which she em- 
ployed with one clear meaning — yet which 
was susceptible of two. 

*' I must see him/' said the Earl, mus- 
ingly. 

** You must — but say very little. He can- 
not bear much yet, though he has picked up 
wonderfully. But, you ought to know, he 
has taken a queer fancy into his head. I 
don't understand it. He wants to see — that 
young person you know." 

The peer was amused at the pettiness of 
the Countess's malice against the trouble- 
some youth. 

" You mean George Barton ? " he said, 
with the most innocent air in the world. 

** Yes — you know I do. When Blanche 
was here Edward begged her to send the 
young man to see him to-day." 
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The Earl looked thoughtful, but he said — 

" Oh ! he always liked Barton — a mere 
kindly wish, I suspect." 

" I don't think so. From his manner I 
judge Edward has some design in his head. 
You know he is going to sell off his stud ? " 

** Nonsense ! A conversion ? Has Lord 
McCorquodale been praying with him ? " 

" You are incorrigible/' said the Countess. 

" At all events he cannot wish to speak to 
him about Blanche, my dear Dora, and that 
is the subject in hand. I had better see 
Tilbury myself. My idea is to ask if he is 
prepared to serve, like Jacob, for my Rachel, 
for two years, with the difference that his 
reward is to be the girPs love — if he can win 
it — if not, then I suppose we must let it take 
its natural course Barton-wise. However 
deep our disappointment may be, I feel unable 
to undertake to stand out against Blanche's 
resolutions." 

" Well ! " cried the poor Countess, aston- 
ished, puzzled, vexed, ** I really do not know 
what has cpme over everybody ! Blanche is 
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a mystery — Edward seems a changed spirit — 
and as for you — " 

" — Tm a predestinarian ! " interrupted the 
Earl, putting his arm through his sister's, as- 
they moved towards the door. ** But, seri- 
ously, Dora, I have become, or am becoming, 
a very different man. I am thinking of in- 
dulging in the luxury of doing a few good acts 
before I die — which may not be long now." 

The Countess looked at him gravely, but 
said nothing. His tone had touched her 
heart. 

When she had seen him seated at Lord 
Tilbury's bedside, she made an excuse for 
leaving them together. After a few ques- 
tions and answers about his nephew's healthy 
the senior Earl came immediately to the 
subject, and broached it in no light tone. 

'* You have had a severe shake. Tilbury, 
and it must have made you serious. Thank 
heaven you seem to be out of danger. We 
must think now about your settling down to 
married life. How do matters stand between 
you and Blanche ? " 
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" She will never be mine," replied the 
young Earl, with a sigh, '* but I wish to 
ensure her happiness, and I am glad you 
have touched upon the subject, as I intended 
to have spoken to you about it." 

" Your mother whispered to me something 
about a disappointment — but, my dear Edward, 
you know — * faint heart ' — ^you must not give 
it up without an effort." 

" Ah ! " replied the young man, shaking his 
head, ** it is not a faint heart that troubles me. 
My resolution is strong enough, if there were 
only a shadow of hope. But there is none. 
Her heart is already occupied, and with her, 
I know what that means. I should never 
think of trying to turn out the man in posses- 
sion — holding the indefeasible title of love. 
No — no. I have too deep an affection for 
her to desire anything but her complete 
happiness." 

'* Why," said Lord Selby, surprised, " how 
do you know? " 

'* By intuition, my dear uncle, the intuition 
of a rival. Have I not loved Blanche for 

VOL. IIL N 
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years ? Have I not watched her with all the 
fondness and keenness of a first affection? 
Have I not noted every movement of her 
heart ? every hint given by her lip, her eye, 
her cheek ? She hardly knew herself, as 
well as I did, where her antipathies and 
predilections lay. She was always cool, dis- 
interested, unmoved except when one was 
near her, or speaking with her, and of late 
that was not often. The indications were so 
slight that they escaped every eye but mine, 
which had the clairvoyance of suspicion — of 
jealousy, if you like — though, God knows, 
without any of its malice — for the man him- 
self is worthy — if his position and fortune are 
nothing to yours or mine. She loves George 
Barton — you may take my word for it.*' 

" You have detected that ? '' cried the Earl. 
** Have you had no hint ? '* 

" None. It was enough for me to see her 
face when his name was mentioned, only 
yesterday, after she had let me know with 
infinite grace and delicacy that my own case 
was hopeless.'' 
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" It is true/' said the Earl. '* She admitted 
as much to me no later than last night/' 

*' I knew it/' said young Tilbury, drawing a 
•deep breath, " and she must not be crossed. 
Such a girl as Blanche is must have her own 
way. You must not oppose it, my Lord." 

*' Astounding ! '* cried the Earl of Selby. 
^* I came here for the express purpose of 
encouraging you to press your suit. My 
idea was to put off a decision for two 
years.'* 

** You may put it off for twenty, with those 
two," said young Tilbury. '* It will make no 
difference. No, my dear uncle, let me sug- 
gest something better than that. I have 
thought it all out. You know that ever since 
I understood the matter — forgive me for 
alluding to so delicate a subject — I have 
never been satisfied that so much of my 
grandfather's property which ought to have 
gone to you and yours, should be coming to 
me, who have already more than I know what 
to do with." 

*' Say no more about that, Tilbury," said 
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the Earl, in a choking voice. " I have never 
given it a regret.'' 

'' You? I know that— but / have — ^and I 
am uncomfortable about it. Now, here I am 
— Blanche's cousin, loving her with all my 
heart and soul, but unable to get her to 
accept me and mine. At least I can show 
her a cousin's — a brother's affection, if you 
will — and, in order to smooth the way to the 
accomplishment of her heart's desires, I intend 
at once to instruct my solicitors to draw up a 
legal renunciation of all my rights of succes- 
sion to the property coming from my grand- 
father Selby, after my mother's death, in 
Blanche's favour. Justice will be done — it is 
no more than justice. I shall lose nothing 
worth speaking of — and she will then be able 
to marry anyone she likes." 

The Earl of Selby stared at the young 
man — moved — admiring — and then shook his 
head. 

*' We will not discuss it, my dear boy ; it is 
impossible for me to assent to it. Besides, 
ill as you now are, any disposition you might 
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make would be nugatory. Indeed, you could 
do nothing more likely to defeat your own 
object. Whatever we may think of George 
Barton, we must do him the justice to believe 
that he would never consent to wed such a 
fortune as that, until he could show some 
adequate counterpoise to it. You would post- 
pone the wedding until he were Chief Justice 
or Prime Minister." 

The young Earl was struck by this argu- 
ment. 

*' You are right," he said, musing, " I had 
not thought of that. No — it could not be 
done now. But it might be understood between 
you and me, and could be carried out after- 
wards. I hoped I should be able to persuade 
Barton to agree to it, but I think you are 
right. It is better not to mention it at 
present, though my resolution is unchanged. 
There is one thing, however, we can do — we 
can assure him every chance of getting on. 
We can launch him itito political life with a 
strong backing. He is fit for anything, and 
will soon make his position. Will you 
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promise to do that? Will you give your 
consent at once ? '' 

The Earl of Selby looked thoughtful; his 
eye rested kindly, and regretfully, on the 
fine, earnest, pallid face before him. This 
noble sacrifice — sacrifice in a different sense 
from that conceived of by the Countess — 
enhanced the value of that which he was to 
lose in Tilbury's abandonment. Pure indeed, 
and high, and holy was a love which could 
act with a generosity so chivalrous and noble^ 
and which sprang from the fine undersoil of 
a nature whose better qualities had hitherto 
been concealed under a mask of youthful 
cynicism, frivolity, gaiety, irony of tone and 
manner. 

" I have never liked you better than at this 
moment, Ned,'* said the Earl of Selby, taking 
Tilbury's white hand in his own. ** But I can- 
not consent at once. Believe me my reasons 
are sound and, I think, judicious. The cir- 
cumstances are very peculiar. I happen to 
know them all — but I cannot explain them to 
you. It is only just to Blanche that she 
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should have time to reflect on the matter ; 
and we must give Barton an opportunity of 
showing that he is worthy of so high a prize. 
I have been able, within the past few days, in 
the complications arising out of that frightful 
calamity, to observe and gauge his qualities 
— and I quite agree with you, they are ex- 
ceptionally high.'* 

The Countess entered the room. 

** I cannot let you stay any longer," she 
said to her brother. " Faihlesse oblige — 
Well ? '* She glanced with anxious inquiry 
towards Lord Tilbury. 

** Mother," he said, taking her hand, **we 
have agreed upon what is best and right. I 
renounce a hopeless pursuit. There is a 
better man in the field — every way a noble 
fellow, though he is not of noble blood. 
Blanche loves him. You must help us to 
carry it through. I love her too much to 
stand in the light of her happiness even for 
an hour. I am George Barton's — heart and 
soul — because he is hers.*' 

The Countess was overcome by her son's 
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attitude in this sublime trial. She hid her 
face in her handkerchief — there was silence 
for a minute, the Earl of Selby gnawing his 
under-lip, young Tilbury smiling at them. 
His agony was over. 

" Well,'' said the Countess, at length, look- 
ing up, *^ I confess I am surprised. I thought 
I knew you both as well as I knew myself. 
But you have developed — both of you — you 
especially, William — qualities I never sus- 
pected you of possessing. I thought your 
romancing days were over, and that nothing 
short of dynamite would have turned out the 
soft side of your heart." 

*' That is precisely what has done it ! " said 
the Earl of Selby, significantly. 

''You mean the suddenness of this shock?" 
she said, gazing at him with a puzzled ex- 
pression. '* Well — I cannot, for the honour of 
a Selby, allow you two to outdo me in gene- 
rosity. Next to you, dear Ned, Blanche is my 
dearest child. Whatever you agree upon to 
make her happy, I shall join in with hand and 
heart." 
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They all stretched out their hands, and 
formed a little loving circle there, pledged to 
ensure the happiness of Lady Blanche. 

The Countess suddenly remembered some- 
thing. 

*' Can you tell me," she said to her brother, 
*'what Mr. Barton wished to see me about, 
when he called on Monday ? It was surely 
not this.'' 

The Earl started. His rapid talent helped 
him. 

** I believe he wished to get some informa- 
tion from you, which he thought might have 
assisted him in clearing up the relations exist- 
ing between his father and the Pollards. But 
he obtained it from me. I am sorry to say, 
Dora, you and Ned here will have to change 
your solicitors. There are some very heavy 
charges floating over the heads of those men, 
but I have taken care to protect and secure 
your interests.'' 

Thus Barton was relieved from an awkward 
explanation with the good lady and the Earl 
was free. 



CHAPTER VI. 

FROM DARKNESS INTO LIGHT. 

The hapless mortal, battling with spectres of 
enemies that are dead, and ghosts of misfor- 
tunes which are imaginary, while behind him 
— unknown, unseen, unsuspected — blessed 
realities of love and hope are standing smil- 
ing, only waiting to catch and to delight his 
eyes, is one of the most dismal types of 
human fate. The time, and energy, and 
passion we waste in combating shadows of 
evil we ourselves conjure up, or of perils 
whose substance has vanished ! 

Such a mortal, such a picture of human 
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fatality, was George Barton, on the morning 
after the events which culminated in Mr. 
Sontag's tragic disappointment, and at the 
very time when the winged hours were bear- 
ing in upon his destiny such various and 
lucky changes. There he was pacing his 
room, deep in thought, agitated, sweet ming- 
ling with bitter, cloud chasing sunshine, 
melody running through discord. The two 
horns of the dilemma, between which his 
mind and heart vacillated, were still defined 
before him more clearly than ever — the one 
black, ugly, terrible, the other fair, white, 
polished as ivory and wreathed with flowers. 
As one or the other showed its outlines to 
the eye of the mind, his face wore gloom or 
sunshine. In the window, his birds flung 
out their melody in joyous trills and agonies 
of sound, and every now and then, looking 
up at them with. a smile, his heart seemed 
lightened with a vague hope. Then he 
would take out of his bosom that little 
white token, with Her monogram in the 
comer, trying to divine what secret message 
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of comfort it was intended to convey to 
him, distracted between the impulses of love 
and the commands of duty. How was it 
possible to reconcile these in his case ? He 
had been hoping, against hope, and against 
judgment, too — that in some way the punish- 
ment of the Pollards' crime might be secured 
without dragging the Earl's secret out to the 
light, exposing it to the eyes of malignant 
gossips and malicious partisans. But, how 
could that possibly be avoided if the Pollards 
were driven to bay, charged with a crime 
that involved their lives ? He recalled having 
once been present at the Old Bailey, when 
an eminent counsel was defending a man 
whose criminality was hideous and flagrant, 
and he had watched the efforts of an acute 
mind, subtle in resource, replete with legal 
lore, unsparing in the use of its weapons, 
as it strove, step by step, to distort the 
obvious truth, to disturb the equanimity of 
the judge, to confuse the senses of the jury, 
to abuse and discredit the witnesses, and all 
^o win the questionable honour of gaining 
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what seemed to be a hopeless case ; and 
thinking of the Earl of Selby obliged to 
face such a counsel in the witness-box, in- 
stracted by such a firm as the Pollards, with 
every resource of money and of unprincipled 
legal skill, his heart shrank within him at the 
very idea of forcing Blanche's father to 
endure such an ordeal. He asked himself 
how She would regard the man, who should 
become, however innocently and unwillingly, 
the instrument of divulging that shameful 
business to all the world ? Yet, he must do 
it, or write himself down a craven son. And 
he felt that the hour was come for casting the 
fatal die. Then, indeed, his anguish grew 
keen and fearful. But he had engaged with 
the Earl not to act without notice to him. 
With a trembling hand, and only after a long 
agony of reflection, he took up his hat, and 
placing it on a burning brow, resolved to go 
forth and demand from Blanche's father that 
perfect freedom of action, which, as his soul 
was conscious, involved the sacrifice of his 
love. 
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But, before he went to Portman Square, he 
would fulfil his promise to Lady Blanche to 
call and see the young Earl of Tilbury. 



Lady Blanche, scenting inquisitiveness 
in Lord Charles's manner, had dexterously 
manoeuvred to escape being alone with him, 
by keeping Mrs. Barton near her, after break- 
fast, and then retiring with her, to what 
might be termed the women's quarters in 
Portman Square. Thus she avoided any ex- 
planation. Lord Charles, having some letters 
to write for his father, and all the French and 
English journals to glance through, in the 
pursuit of that political knowledge which it 
was his ambition to attain, shut himself up 
in the library, where the lunch-bell surprised 
him long before he thought the hour had 
come. Almost at the same moment, Colston 
announced George Barton, who had walked 
across the Park after his interview with the 
young Earl of Tilbury. The Countess, 
at her brother's earnest request, had driven 
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over in a phaeton to see Mrs. Barton and 
join the party at lunch. Deeply, indeed, 
was the heart of the grand dame touched 
when she met her old friend, looking so 
altered and grief-stricken. They had been 
together for half-an-hour, when the tocsin 
that stirs up all the famishing, revolutionary 
and predatory elements of the inner man, 
quite as vividly as the trumpets of the 
Captains, in the famous siege of Mansoul, 
aroused all the dormant forces of the garrison, 
as depicted by our greatest fabulist, rang 
out its shrill summons. Whatever had taken 
place during that interview, there was a 
chastened gentleness in the eye and manner 
of the Countess of Tilbury, and a sweet, 
quiet joy in the face of Mrs. Barton, as they 
came arm-in-arm into the dining-room, which 
augured well for the soothing and subliming 
character of their talk. 

Lady Blanche, entering the room after them, 
was strangely moved when the Countess took 
• her in her arms, and kissing her on the cheek, 
whispered — 
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" I know all, my dear. Edward guessed it 
yesterday. We have been forming a little 
family league to ensure you all you desire. 
What else could we do for such a resolute 
and arbitrary little minx ? But, oh ! how 
sorry I am that I let you off the other 
morning ! '* 

Blanche glanced, puzzled, at the Countess, 
but she saw in a moment that there was 
nothing in that kind and gentle face but 
happy resignation. She felt sure that the 
Countess did not know " all '' — that the 
EarFs secret had not escaped, to her at 
least. Then, as she turned her gaze on 
Mrs. Barton's face, catching her fine eyes 
fixed on her with loving admiration and 
content, she saw that some explanation of 
a favourable character had taken place. 

" What do you mean. Aunt Dora,'' she 
said. 

''Your father has been over with us this 
morning. He and Tilbury have had a long 
talk. Edward behaved nobly, Blanche. You 
can never be grateful enough to him. He 
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was the — Angel's advocate — I will say, in 
preference to the other, you know.'' 

''Dear old Dolly!'' said Lady Blanche, 
with streaming eyes. " He could never do 
otherwise than behave nobly. The sorrow of 
disappointing him sadly mars my happiness ! " 

As she was speaking, the door opened, and 
George Barton came in with Lord Charles. 
Barton's eyes turned first towards her as to 
the lode-star of his fate. Except that 
momentary glimpse in the darkness, this was 
the first time he had seen her since that 
precious hour in the Temple. She, con- 
scious that the sentiment to which she had 
just given utterance might seem — unless 
sounded to its profoundest depths and pro- 
perly analysed — to be somewhat disloyal 
to love's jealous autocracy, blushed as she 
caught her lover's eyes fixed upon her with 
tender, but melancholy eagerness. The con- 
versation he had held with the Earl of Tilbury 
would have brightened any man in a less 
mournful position than Barton's. The young 
Earl, without alluding to the intelligence he 
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had received from Lord Selby, had gradually- 
led George up to an avowal of his love, 
speaking to him with engaging frankness, 
admitting that he had thought of his cousin 
affectionately, and had desired her for his 
wife, but not discovering too much of his 
feelings — not exposing the depth of his pas- 
sion. He did not wish to magnify to his 
friend or to Blanche the service he was 
rendering. He promised cordially, even 
affectionately, to stand Barton's friend with 
all concerned, and to promote the end to 
which his cousin's affections leaned ; while 
he candidly, though delicately, let Barton 
know that it was for her happiness the sacri- 
fice was made. To perform all this with 
perfect sincerity, and yet without wounding 
the amour frofre of his friend, was certainly 
a nice and difficult task for the young Earl, 
but one of which he acquitted himself with 
perfect success. It was a triumph of the 
purest devotion. For his part. Barton, in a 
trying position, had displayed a manliness 
and refinement of feeling, and a quick. 
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generous sympathy, which excited the young 
Earl's admiration, and would have convinced 
him, were further proof needed by him, that 
the man whom Blanche had selected was 
fully worthy of the peerless treasure of her 
love. 

But Tilbury's quick eyes did not fail to 
perceive that in Barton's cup of joy there 
were some drops of vinegar. There was a 
melancholy in his tone, a certain sadness in 
the deep darkness of his fine eyes, which the 
observer could not understand. Nay, once 
Barton had inadvertently let slip a phrase 
which had both astonished and wounded the 
young Lord. The latter referred hopefully 
to the day which was to crown the triumph 
of his friend, when Barton's face suddenly 
became clouded, while the words escaped 
him — only not commonplace because of their 
subjective significance. 

** Ah ! we never know what may happen to 
quench our brightest hopes ! " 

Tilbury, chilled, surprised, looked earnestly 
at his friend. 
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'* Oh ! '' he said gravely, " such good fortune 
as yours ought to have none but bright pre- 
sentiments ! " 

" But only think, my dear Tilbury, how 
rude a shock to our confidence in the smooth 
run of fortune and happiness, you and I have 
had within the week whose last hours are fast 
running away ! I must own that the nerves 
of my spiritual being have been roughly 
shaken, and I do not think my faith and 
hope will ever recover their old tone." 

Tilbury never knew the degree, nor the 
grounds of the anguish with which these 
words were uttered, though they often re- 
turned to his memory in after years, when 
Barton was one of the strongest and hap- 
piest of men. 

And as Barton had swung across the Park 
at an easy pace, catching a glimpse of the 
brilliant frivolity of the Row, glancing at 
the bright faces of the children who walked 
or gambolled on the turf, and whose fresh, 
young voices told of life untroubled by care^ 
unshadowed by presentiment of evil, his heart 
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grew heavy with the sense of a coming crisis 
of pain and sorrow in his own Hfe, which, he 
thought, would never find a solace. Every 
impediment removed to his love for Blanche 
only intensified the pain of the sacrifice which 
he was called on to make. 

Thus, when he entered the room, and looked 
at Lady Blanche, a sharp pang of anguish 
pierced his heart. The blush, and a slight 
confusion in her manner, the restraint which 
the presence and keen observance of her 
aunt, and her promise of last night to her 
father, imposed upon her, tended to increase 
her agitation. As he took her hand, she felt 
his burning and trembling in her grasp, and 
there was a weary melancholy in his eyes, 
of which she vainly strove to guess the cause. 
The sharp glances of the two elder women 
were quick to discern these signs of separate 
and mutual perturbation, but before the scene 
could develop any awkwardness, the face of 
the Earl appeared at the door, his eyes 
alight, his face flushed, his manner excited. 

'* A thousand pardons, ladies," he said. 
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" Will you kindly go on with lunch ? Charlie 
will do the honours. Barton, I must speak 
with you immediately/' He beckoned to him 
to follow. 

Lord Charles looked at his sister and 
laughed, as he placed the Countess in a 
chair. 

'* I don't know what is the matter with 
him," he said. " There is a storm or an 
earthquake coming. The atmosphere is quite 
electrical. I thought he was gone to the 
City — but here he is. What think you, mine 
aunt, of his driving Blanche there last night 
to Scotland Yard, in a hansom, and their not 
turning up until midnight — dumb, glum, 
mysterious as ghosts ? — Mrs. Barton, I can 
vouch for the excellence of this curry — our 
chef was in India with the Governor of 
Bengal." 

Meanwhile the Earl of Selby had taken 
Barton by the arm and drawn him into the 
library. 

*' Barton," he exclaimed, ** I have just 
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seen one of my new solicitors — Mr Master- 
liian. The Pollards have bolted ! '* 

" What ! '' exclaimed Barton, an angry 
flush mounting to his temples. " Surely 
Sontag has not let them escape ! " 

*' Knox, Masterman and BuUen sent to-day 
to their office to get my papers. There 
everything was in confusion. It seems the 
two rascals went home to Charles Pollard's, 
drove away without being seen by the detec- 
tives, to a pretended appointment, and that 
is all they know at their office. Neither of 
them has been seen or heard of since. Their 
wives and families are distracted." 

'* My Lord,'' said Barton, hurriedly, " I 
must go at once to Scotland Yard. They 
must not escape — they shall not escape ! " 
He clenched his hands and teeth. '' My 
father's honour can only be cleared by their 
punishment ! " 

The Earl saw how powerful a struggle was 
going on in the young man's breast as he 
uttered these words. 
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'' Stay/' said the peer, " I will go with you. 
They cannot possibly escape. I saw both 
Sontag and the Chief Commissioner late last 
night — we passed you, Blanche and I, on our 
way home. They assured me both the Pol- 
lards were being closely watched, and if they 
have given the police the slip for the moment, 
depend upon it they will be stopped before 
many hours are over. A warning has been 
sent to every part of the kingdom." 

George Barton listened, but was only 
gathering strength to perform his resolve. 
His face had grown pale, his eyes were 
glowing with fire he could not suppress, for 
within him, even then. Duty was doggedly 
resisting the soft, persuasive voice of Love. 

" Still, my Lord,'* he said, firmly, ** I feel 
that I must act. At present there is no charge 
whatever against these men. The revelation 
of their infamy can no longer be delayed 
— unless — unless — we are to connive at a 
failure of justice. And, O, my Lord — for- 
give me — I don't know how to say it ! — ^after 
all the kindness and confidence you have 
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shown me — with my heart urging me to turn 
aside — to hold my hand, and let these villains 
go— I dare not — I cannot shrink from the 
task of vindicating my father's innocence — of 
bringing his murderers to justice. You can 
appreciate my position — I am sure you will 
— it is a dreadful one — and there is something, 
as yet unknown to you — which you may 
never learn, that makes it more dreadful than 
you can even imagine, to ask your leave — as 
I now do — and my heart is torn and bleeding 
with anguish while I ask it — to reveal all I 
know to the police — '' 

The Earl had watched him while his face 
betrayed the anguish of his feelings and the 
beads gathered on his noble brow. He 
seemed to force the words out through his 
pale lips with a terrible effort. Enlightened 
by the hint which Lady Blanche had thrown 
' out the night before, as to the fearful dilemma 
which was distracting George's mind, he 
guessed all that was going on within that 
young, strong bosom. The old cynic's heart 
was touched and melted. He could have 
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Stopped him at the third sentence, but he 
had waited until he was quite sure of the line 
that George Barton had decided to take ; for 
knowing what a fearful temptation there was 
to postpone, or altogether evade, the action 
which filial affection and duty alike peremp- 
torily demanded, he wished to see whether 
there would be the slightest shrinking or 
equivocation, in meeting the call. And it 
was no mere curiosity which prompted the 
EarFs momentary reserve. He was begin- 
ning to feel a strong movement of affection 
towards the youth who, in circumstances so 
rare and trying, had exhibited such remarkable 
resources of intellect, such sterling qualities 
of heart and conscience. It was the attrac- 
tion which one strong soul feels toward 
another. 

" I can blow away this trouble at a breath," 
said the Earl to himself, "if it be genuine, 
and it will be better that he should have 
stood the test manfully, and borne it trium- 
phantly, than that he should not have faced 
it at all." 
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But now he saw it had gone far enough. 
The trial was complete. He wanted no 
further proof that this youth would sacrifice 
life, ambition,and love, to duty, not because 
he lightly regarded any of these — a reason 
which accounts for much of the old Spartan 
or Chivalric heroism — but even while he 
clung to all three with a vivid eagerness 
which intensified the agony of his self- 
abandonment. 

So the Earl interrupted him, laying his 
hand kindly on his shoulder. 

" Pshaw ! my dear boy,'* he said, '* it is 
done — it is done ! Don't trouble yourself 
any more about that. I told the police 
everything last night, far more frankly and 
minutely than you would ever have told it." 

Barton gazed at the peer for a moment 
with a puzzled face ; then a sudden sunshine 
flashed into it, with dewdrops in the eyes. 

" O, thank you — thank you, my Lord ! " 
he cried, seizing the peer's hands and press- 
ing them with feverish energy. 

" Nay, nay, George/' said the Earl, " don't 
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give me any credit for it. You must thank 
Blanche. It was she who thought of it, who 
urged me to it — who indeed would not allow 
me to sleep until it was done.*' 

*' Ah ! You do your own heart an in- 
justice." 

" Not at all — I say you must give her all 
the credit — and — if I mistake not, from some- 
thing she told me, sir, about which I have no 
time to say anything just now, you would 
rather be beholden to her for a good thing 
done than anyone else in the world — is it 
not so ? " 

A sly smile had come over the Earl's face, 
as he said these words, while Barton gazed at 
him confounded. 

*' You — you — know?" he gasped out. 

The Earl nodded. 

'* I have to inquire into this," he said, with 
an assumption of gravity. '* Both Blanche 
and Lord Charles appear to have been 
guilty of very unfilial conduct, and as for 
you, George, I could not have believed it 
possible, while you were sitting here and act- 
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ing the confidant and the Mentor to a man 
more than twice your age, that, all the while, 
you were hiding a secret from me, second 
only in importance, and, I should add, in its 
disastrous consequences, to the one I was 
confiding to you ! Oh ! George Barton, 
George Barton — you are the most danger- 
ous diplomatist I ever had to cross wits 
with ! I have been terribly punished for all 
the deceits I have practised, and all the lies I 
have told for an ungrateful country, in finding 
myself outwitted at last by an unfledged bar- 
rister P' 

The young man could hardly trust his ears. 
Was this really the proud Earl of Selby who 
appeared to be speaking in a mock-serious 
tone, of that which George Barton, who was 
a brave youth too, would have shrunk from 
avowing to him, as much as he would have 
recoiled from propounding republicanism to a 
member of the Royal Family, or telling the 
Pope of Rome that Cardinal Manning had 
relapsed to Puritanism ? His eager gaze 
sought and searched the depths of the Earl's 
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grey eyes to try and read the meaning of this 
astounding frame of mind. 

" My Lord — " he began — and stopped, 
puzzled, troubled, trembling. 

The Earl smiled. 

" You see," he said, " I have a private 
detective department ! Nay, the truth is 
Blanche has betrayed you — and confessed 
all. But this must wait — this must wait." 

'* Mr. Sontag, my Lord ! " cried Colston, 
throwing open the door, and the chief of the 
Detective Department walked in. He appeared 
excited and not displeased with himself. 

" Forgive me, my Lord, for intruding upon 
you, but I have most startling news — and I 
have taken the liberty of coming on with it 
myself." 

** Welcome, Mr. Sontag, whatever your 
news ! I hope you have caught the villains," 
cried the Earl, in a tone so sincere that neither 
of his auditors doubted it, albeit Sontag mar- 
velled deeply to himself. 

** From your point of view, my Lord, it is 
better news than that, though, personally, I 
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am terribly disappointed by what has hap- 
pened. Both the Pollards are dead." 

" Dead ! " shouted the Earl and young 
Barton together. 

A long sigh of relief escaped from the peer's 
breast. Barton felt as if, by a single stroke 
of an omnipotent pen, his dilemma had been 
struck out of the records of his life. 

- " Dead ! " repeated Mr. Sontag. " Execu- 
tion has overtaken them before judgment. One 
died slain by the other's hand — the other in 
resisting arrest. I say I am sorry, my Lord 
(except for your sake — because it relieves you 
from any anxiety in regard to the matter you 
mentioned last night) — for it was a wonder- 
fully interesting case — one of the most in- 
teresting and beautiful cases in all my experi- 
ence. However, there is some compensation 
— ^we have secured, I believe, the principal 
agent in the crime — if not the actual mur- 
derer, and his assistants. A romance — a 
perfect romance ! He had run off in the very 
yacht which those two scoundrels had pro- 
vided for their own escape by purloining trust 
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funds which lay in their hands. Between three 
and four this morning she came into collision 
in the Channel with a large steamer, and this 
man, Yates, with the captain and crew, are all 
in our hands, at Dover, along with the disabled 
yacht and the body of our missing detective^ 
McLaren. The crew are all known vagabonds. 
I expect we shall swing up at least half of 
them, and we shall vindicate the honour of my 
department, and avenge the death of a very 
useful fellow. But permit me. Earl, heartily 
to congratulate you upon the turn events have 
taken. You must feel greatly relieved that 
you will only have to face an inquest, instead 
of a trial, and that the mouths of these villains 
are closed for ever. Will you permit me to 
say that this is the only consolation I have 
for the unsatisfactory nature of the denoue- 
ment?" 

The peer held out his hand to the detective. 

'* It is a very terrible one, Mr. Sontag,'* he 
said, *' but it would be idle for me to affect 
not to feel thankful that this awful business 
should have ended as it has. And I fancy 
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that my young friend here will not be disposed 
to quarrel with you as the bearer of such news. 
Care must be taken at the inquest to bring out 
clearly the honourable part played by my poor 
murdered friend in all this business, and when 
his good name is cleared, neither Mr. Barton, 
I am sure, nor I, will feel any gratification at 
the fearful punishment which these wretched 
men have drawn down on their own heads.'* 

After a brief conversation, in which they 
discussed together the course to be pursued 
at the inquest, the Earl insisting that the 
reward he had promised should be placed at 
the disposal of the Chief Commissioner, to be 
allotted, as he might think fit, among the de- 
tectives who had been employed in the investi- 
gation, with a special reservation of ^^500 to 
the wife and family of McLaren, Mr. Sontag 
took leave. 

The Earl accompanied him to the door. 
As he was leaving the room he said to 
Barton — 

'* I expect you are no more inclined than I 
am to indulge in a lunch after such intelli- 
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gence as has just reached us. Wait here a 
few minutes and I will join you." 

Barton, left to himself, walked up and down 
the room, his hands clasped and pressed tightly 
on his heart, which seemed to be expanding 
within him almost to bursting, with relief, 
gratitude, a sense of reviving strength and 
joy. Swiftly his thoughts ran over all the 
incidents and experiences, the quick variety 
of transformations from hope to despair, from 
dread and grief to sweet delight, through that 
short — long, week of passion, which had found 
him a youth and left him a man : and while he 
was thinking of the glorious comfort which had 
been born of his sorrow — as many a glad and 
noble life has sprung from the womb of an- 
guish and death — the door opened, and Lady 
Blanche entered the room. She seemed a 
a little pale and agitated. 

" O, George,*' she said, as he started for- 
ward and took her hand, ** what has hap- 
pened ? The Earl called me out of the dining- 
room, and said some very grave intelligence 
had arrived, and he added, ' Go to the library 
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— Barton is there. I suppose you would pre- 
fer hearing good news from his lips, to any 
other's ' — and he pinched my ear. What does 
it mean ? " She was about to sink into a 
chair, but George Barton took her in his arms 
and pressed her to his heart, and kissed her 
and cried out — 

*' O, Blanche, Blanche, don't you know what 
it means — it means that all our troubles are 
over — and that you are mine — and that you 
are mine J " 



THE END. 



